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The Finest, Best Seasoned and 


Most Economical Soap to be had 


We SUPPLY THE SELECT FAMILY TRADE ONLY. 


\One case of “Sweet Home” lasts an average 
family One Year. 


+ PRICK, $6.00 PER CHSEK + 


With all of the Extras, Etc., Ete, 


THIS SOAP IS SENT ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. ORDER NOW. 
YOU RUN NO RISK. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE SOAPS. 


A Quality Reprint From: 


COLLECTOR BOOKS 
P.O. Box 3009 
Paducah, Kentucky 42001 
ISBN: 0-89145-086-6 


A copy of this book may be ordered by sending 
$5.95 Postpaid to the above address. 
(allow 3 weeks delivery time) 


“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 
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That beautiful and pathetic little ballad was written by a man 
who himself was homeless, and a stranger in a strange land. 
John Howard Payne would have been forgotten long ago, had 
it not been for these few simple verses, which have endeared 
themselves to the human heart by association and memory. 
‘«There is no place like home, be it ever so humble,” and how 
doubly true this isif it possesses that virtue of cleanliness (sc 
nearly allied to godliness) which renders the plainest abode at- 
tractive, and without which the palace loses its chief charm. 

Mothers and wives, if you wish to add to the pleasures of 
home life, send to Messrs. J. D. Larkin & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
*or a box of their ‘‘Sweet Home” Soap; you will find it works 
ike a charm, and in addition to the large supply of soap for 
toilet and laundry purposes, the case contains presents for all— 
enough to make the children happy, and gifts for their elders as 
well. If you will send your name and address on a postal card 
to the above firm they will deliver to your door the 


¢+GREAY BARGAIN BOX + 


which you can keep on trial for 30 days, and if at the end o 
that time you.are not perfectly satisfied with the soap and pres 
ents, Messrs. J. D. Larkin & Co., have so arranged with the 
railroads, that it can be returned to them without expense o: 
inconvenience to you. 


————0 


‘‘ Please ship six more cases of the Soap at once, as several of my friend 
and neighbors have requested me to order for them. The Soap is all you 
claim and the presents more than you advertise.”’ 

MILTON HOLMES, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Lawyer and Justice of the Peace. 


“‘ The presents are useful and very acceptable. But the Sweet Hom 


Soap i th $6.00, even if you gave nothing else.’ 
ert aes a nes MRS. J. N. BARNES, 


Canandaigua, N.Y, 


WHEN A FIRM 


Jas been tested and found to be all they represent themselves, 
: is the best kind of advertising. Please read these letters, 
hey are only a few among 50,000 on file in the office of J. D. 
arkin & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., who send a 


GREAT BARGAIN BOX 


f Soap and nearly roo presents on trial for 30 days, paying all 
harges of delivering, and if you are not satisfied, taking away 
ee of all bother and expense to party ordering. One cent will 
ay for a postal card on which to secure this unusual bargain, 
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Chillicothe, Mo., June 18, 1888. 

. D. LARKIN & Co. 
Dear Sirs:—The case of Sweet Home Soap arrived in good shape. 
im highly pleased with it. The extras exceeded our expectations. I in- 
lose check for the case of soap and will say you have done all you agreed 
nd more too. I will speak a word for it to all my triends, 
Respectfully, 
MRS. ROB’T, B. WILLIAMS. 


Jones Mills, Westmoreland Co., Pa., June rgth, 1888. 
. D, Larkin’/& Co. 

Dear Sirs:—Inclosed you will find six dollars for the case of 
weet Home Soap which I received the 29th of May. Every person agrees 
at it is cheap; for my part I will use no otherif I can get the Sweet Home 
0ap. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ie F. K. BAKER. 
The opportunity is a golden one. Don’t delay or lose it altogether. 


‘* You say take 30 days to try the soap, but I am satisfied the goods are 
rst-class, and the extras all and more than you represented, so here is my 


heck for six dollars.’’ 
C. J. NORTHROP, 
Bloomington, Ills. 


‘Your soap is all you claim for it, and I am well pleased with the 


argain,”’ 5 
MRS. T. L. BRANSFORD, 
Union City, Tenn, 
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Practical Cookery Book of To-Day, 


WITH MINUTE DIRECTIONS, 


Haw to Buy, Orgss, Conk, Serve and Cayug, 


AND 


3800 STANDARD RECIPES 


FOR 


Canning, Preserving, Curing, Smoking, and Drying Meats, 
Fowl, Fruits and Berries—A Chapter on 
Pickling and Candying. 


ForminG ALTOGETHER ONE OF THE Most VALUABLE 


Household Books of the Day. 


“Sweet Home’ Soap is made for the select family trade 
only. Order direct from the manufacturers. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PREFAOE. 


The compiler, in offering to the public this volume of carefully 
tried receipts, feels that it will supply a long felt want, and 
fill a place as yet unfilled. The great objection to the majority 
of Cook Books is, the receipts are too extravagant. This has 
been carefully avoided in the present volume. A majority of the 
cake and pudding receipts are for common use, and made by 
cup measure, to avoid the trouble of weighing. It has been the 
aim to give all directions in a clear, concise manner. A few of 
the receipts are from relatives and friends, but the majority the 
writer has, for many years, been collecting for her own 
use; and all were deemed so valuable as well as economical, 
it was thought advisable to publish them for the benefit of those 
who like good, plain living, without incurring unnecessary ex- 
pense. 
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PART FIRST, 


SOUPS. 
‘Tomato Soup. 

One quart can of tomatoes; or twelve large ripe tomatoes, 
peeled and chopped; boil an hour, then stir in half a teaspoonful 
of soda; when the foaming ceases add two soft crackers rolled 
very fine, one quart of milk, one tablespoonful of butter, salt and 
pepper to taste. Cook fifteen minutes. If too thick add milk or 
boiling water. 


Tomato Soup. 

Put on a piece of beef, mutton or lamb to boil; skim off all the 
fat before seasoning, then add two sliced onions, a little pepper 
and salt, two cloves and about a dozen tomatoes; boil three 
hours, then add a little thickening of flour. If the tomatoes 
are very sour, add a tablespoonful of sugar. 


Plain Beef Soup. 

One gallon of cold water, one pound of beef and two table- 
spoonsful of rice. Let this boil, then add an onion, or two or 
three leeks; boil an hour. Peel and slice eight potatoes; wash 
them in warm water ; add them to the soup with a seasoning of 
salt and pepper; stir it frequently ; boil another hour, and then 


serve. 


SOUPS. 


Pea Soup Without Meat. 


Boil a pint of split peas in two quarts of water for four or five 
hours, or until quite tender, then add two turnips, two carrots, 
a stick of celery and some potatoes all cut in pieces. When ten- 
der pulp it through a sieve. Cut a large onion in slices and fry it 
in butter and flour, to thicken the soup. Season to taste. If 
desired, a ham bone or a piece of beef can be stewed with the 
peas, to be taken out when the soup is pulped through the sieve. 
Serve with the soup pieces of bread fried crisp in butter. 


Vegetable Soup. 


Peel and slice six large onions, six potatoes, six carrots and four 
turnips; fry them in half a pound of butter, and pour on them 
four quarts of boiling water. Toast a crust of bread as brown 
and hard as possible, but do not burn it, and put it in, with some 
celery, sweet herbs, white pepper and salt ; stew it all gently for 
four hours, and then strain it through a coarse cloth. Have ready 
thinly sliced carrot, celery and a little turnip; add them to your 
liking, and stew them tender in the soup. If approved of, # 
spoonful of tomato catsup may be added. 


Stock—How to Male It. 


Four pounds of beef, or a shin of beef, one gallon of cold 
water and two teaspoonsful of salt; put it on the back of the 
stove and slowly come to a boil, and keep boiling until the water 
is boiled away one-half; strain and set to cool; when cold, take 
the grease off the top and it is ready for use. To make soup :— 
For a family of six, take one-quarter of the stock, to which 
add one quart of boiling water and any vegetables you desire, salt 
and pepper and boil three hours; eat while hot. This stock 
will keep one week in cold weather. 


Economical Veal Soup. 

Boil a piece of veal, suitable for a fricassee, pie, or hash. 
When tender, take the meat up and slip out all the bones; put 
these back into the kettle and boil for two hours. Then strain 
the liquor, and stand away until the next day. When wanted, 
take off the fat, put the soup into a clean pot, add pepper, salt, 
an onion, a half teacupful of rice, a tablespoonful of flour mixed 
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in cold water, and slices of potatoes. Boil thirty minutes and 
serve hot. 


Chicken Soup. 

Boil a pair of chickens with great care, skimming constantly, 
and keeping them covered with water. When tender, take out 
the chicken and remove every bone from the meat; put a large 
lump of butter into a frying-pan, and dredge the chicken meat 
well with flour, lay in the hot pan; fry a nice brown, and keep it 
hot and dry. Take a pint of the chicken water, and stir in two 
large spoonsful of curry powder, two of butter, and one of flour, 
one teaspoonful of salt and a little cayenne; stir until smooth, 
then mix it with the broth in the pot; when well mixed, simmer 
five minutes, then add the browned chicken. Serve with rice. 


Soup for an Invalid. 

Cut in small pieces, ilb. of beef or mutton, or a part of both; 
boil it gently in 2 quarts of water; take off the scum, and when 
reduced to a pint, strain it. Season with a little salt, and take 
a teacupful at a time. 


Oyster Soup. 

To one hundred oysters take one quart of milk, half a pint of 
water, four spoonsful of flour, half a cup of butter, and one tea- 
spoonful of salt, with a very little cayenne pepper. Boil and 
skim the liquor off the oysters. Steam the flour and butter over 
the tea-kettle until soft enough to beat to a froth; then stir it 
in the liquor while boiling ; after which add the other ingredients, 
and throw in the oysters, allowing them merely to scald. 


Green Pea Soup. 

Take two quarts of green peas, one small onion and a sprig of 
parsley cut fine; add two quarts of hot water, and boil slowly 
for half an hour, then add a pint of small new potatoes which 
have been peeled and laid in cold water an hour; put in a tea- 
spoonful of sugar and a little salt ; boil till the potatoes are done; 
now add a teacupful of cream or a pint of milk, boil a minute 
or two, and serve with small slices of toasted bread or gems cut 
in halves. 
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Clam Soup. 


Twenty-five clams, opened raw and chopped fine; add three 
quarts of water; boil them one-half hour, then add a pint of 
milk, one onion chopped fine, thicken with butter and flour, beat 
three eggs in the tureen and pour your broth over them boiling 
hot. 


Potato Soup. 


One quart of milk, six potatoes boiled and peeled, one-quarter 
pound of butter, season with pepper and salt ; mash the potatoes 
very fine, and, while mashing, add the butter and salt and pep- 
per; pour in gradually the milk, boiling; stir it well and strain 
through a sieve; beat up an egg and put in the tureen; after 
the soup is strained, heat it again, as it cools in straining, At the 
table, a little sherry is an improvement. 
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PART SECOND. 


FISH. 


To Boil Fish. 

Put the fish in the saucepan, anda little more than half cover 
it with boiling water. Cover the lid closely and boil gently until 
done. To determine when a fish is sufficiently boiled, draw it up 
upon the fish-plate, and if the thickest part of the fish can be 
easily divided from the bone with a knife, it should be at once 
taken from the water. A little saltpetre or a few spoonsful of 
vinegar may be added to the water to render the boiled fish firm. 
Some cooks prefer to steep the fish in salt and water from five to 
ten minutes before putting it in the kettle to cook, instead of 
putting salt in the water in which it is to boil. By this means 
less scum rises. 


To Bake a Large Fish Whole. 

Cut off the head and split the fish down nearly to the tail; pre- 
pare a nice dressing of bread, butter, pepper and salt, moistened 
with a little water. Fill the fish with this dressing, and bind it 
together with fine cotton cord or tape, so as to confine it; the 
bindings may be three inches apart; lay the fish on a grate ona 
bake-pan or a dripping-pan, and pour round it a little water and 
melted butter. Baste frequently. A good-sized fish will bake in 
an hour. Serve with the gravy of the fish, drawn butter or 


oyster sauce. 


Fish Chowder. 

Take a good haddock, cod or any other solid fish of three or 
four pounds, élean it well and cut in pieces of three inches 
square. Place in the bottom of your dinner-pot five or six slices 
of salt pork, fry brown, then add three onions sliced thin, and 
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fry those brown. Remove the kettle from the fire, and place 
on the onions and pork a layer of fish; sprinkle over a little 
pepper and salt, then a layer of pared and sliced potatoes, a a layer 
of fish and potatoes, till the fish is used up. Cover with water 
and let it boil for half an hour. Pound six biscuits or crackers 
fine as meal and pour into the pot; and, lastly, add a quart or 
pint of milk; let it scald well and serve. 


To Piekle Fish. 


Take any freshly caught fish. clean and scale them, wash 
and wipe them dry. Cut them into slices a few inches thick, 
put them in a jar with some salt, some allspice and a little 
horseradish. When filled cover them with good strong vinegar. 
Cover it well with a good cover. Let it stand in your oven a 
few hours. Don’t let the oven be too hot. This will keep six 
months. Put it immediately in the cellar, and in a few days 
they will be fit for use. 


Cream Baked Trout. 


Clean the trout, put in pepper and salt, and close them. 
Place the fish in the pan with just cream enough to cover the 
fins, and bake fifteen minutes. 


Boiled Salmon. 

A piece of six pounds should be rubbed with salt, tied carefully 
in a cloth, and boil slowly for three-quarters of an hour. It 
should be eaten with egg or caper sauce. If any remains after 
nner, it may be placed in a deep dish, a little salt sprinkled 
over, and a teacupful of boiling vinegar poured upon it. Cover 
it closely and it will make a nice breakfast dish, 


Picked-up Codfish. 


This is an old-fashioned dish and name, but none the less to be 
admired on that account, being with most persons, when prop- 
erly prepared, a great favorite. Pick up the fish in small par- 
ticles, separating the fibres as near as possible, the finer the better. 
Freshen by leaving it in water one hour. Pour off the water 
and fill up with fresh. Bring it to a scald, pour it off and put 
on the fish just enough milk to cover it. Add to a quart of 
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the soaked fish a bit of butter the size of half an egg, a very 
little flour and a dust of pepper. Beat up two eggs, and 
after taking off the fish thicken it by stirring in the egg. Some 
let it boil after the egg isadded, but if this isdone the egg will be 
curdled. Another way is to boil eggs, chop and mix them in the 


gravy. 
Fish Cakes. 


The first and most important thing to be remembered is, have 
the ingredients cooked on the day you wish them to be eaten. 
Put your codfish to soak a day and a half, then boil until 
tender. Have your potatoes boiling, too. When the fish is 
done, chop it as fine as possible. Mash the potatoes until they 
are perfectly smooth; add a little cream or milk and a little but- 
ter, but not enough to color them; mix all thoroughly, proportion 
of one cupful of fish to three of potatoes, and roll into flat, 
small balls, about one-half inch thick. Be careful to make them 
a good shape. A little raw onion, chopped fine, is delicious mixed 
through them, just sufficient to flavor. Fry a good brown in 
plenty of hot lard. Remember, the beauty is to have them fine 
and white inside. 


Fish Cakes. 

One pint bow] salt codfish, picked very fine, two pint bewls of 
whole, raw, peeled potatoes; put together in cold water and 
boil till the potatoes are thoroughly cooked; remove from fire 
and drain off all the water; mash with potato masher; add 
piece of butter the size of an egg, two well-beaten eggs and 
a little pepper ; mix well with a wooden spoon; have a frying- 
pan with boiling lard or drippings, into which drop a spoonful of 
mixture and fry brown; do not freshen the fish before boiling 
with potatoes, and do not mold cakes, but drop from spoon. 


To Fry Halibut or Codfish. 

Place in your try-kettle half a dozen slices of fat pork; fry to 
a brown, then remove them to a deep dish; add to the fat three 
tablespoonsful of fresh lard; when boiling hot put in your 
halibut, which should be cut in pieces about three inches square, 
and dipped in sifted meal; sprinkle over it a little salt; fry a 
good brown. After the fish is all fried (it may be necessary to 
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add more lard if it is a large one), put it in the dish with the 
slices of pork, pour the boiling fat over it, and add one table- 
spoonful of boiling water; cover with a plate tightly, and stand 
In the oven for twenty minutes. 


Stewed Oysters. 


Boil up the oysters in their own liquor, with a piece of butter 
the size of a waluut, and pepper and salt to taste. Have ready 
a pint or more of rich boiled milk, the quantity according to 
the number of oysters. Pour it hot into the soup tureen, and 
as the oysters come to a boil, skim them, let them boil up once, 
and then pour them into the milk. 


Stewed Oysters. 

Strain the oysters, and put the juice into a saueepan on the 
fire; add alarge spoonful of butter and the same of flour, well 
braided together; add a cup of cream if you have it, if not, 
milk, a little salt and nutmeg or mace; stir into the hot juice, 
and let it simmer for five minutes. Squeeze over the oysters the 
juice of a lemon, and just before they are required for table 
throw them into the boiling juice. 

Oysters are very nice flavored with celery ; this is done by cut- 
ting the celery stalks into the juice instead of the spice, and take 
out before the oysters are added. 


Scolloped Oysters. 


Wash out of the liquor two quarts of oysters; pound very fine 
eight soft crackers, or grate a stale loaf of bread; butter a deep 
dish, sprinkle in a layer of crumbs, then a layer of oysters, a 
little mace, pepper, and bits of butter; another layer of crumbs, 
another of oysters, then seasoning as before, and so on until the 
dish is filled; cover the dish over with bread crumbs, seasoning 
as before; turn over it a cup of the oyster liquor. Set it in 
the oven for thirty or forty minutes to brown. 


To Pickle Oysters. 


Open as many oysters as will fill a gallon, together with the 
liquor—wash them well in their own liquor, carefully clearing 
away the particles of ‘shell—then put them into an iron pot, and 
pour the liquor gently over them, adding two tablespoonsful of 
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salt, or a little more if they are fresh; set them on the fire till 
they are ready to boil, and the fins much shriveled ; if the oysters 
are large, they may boil a minute or two; then take them out 
and lay them on a table to cool; take the liquor, putting some 
mace and whole pepper into it, and let it boil for some time, 
earefully skimming it as long as any scum remains; then pour it 
intoapan. When perfectly cold, add a pint of white wine and 
half a pint of strong vinegar. Place the oysters gently in a jar; 
pour the liquor on them so as to cover them. 


Oyster Patties. 

Make the usual puff-paste, say for a dozen patties; bake an 
hour ina brisk oven; set to cool; wash and drain three dozen 
large, fresh oysters; put them in a stewpan with only enough of 
their own liquor to keep them from burning; season with 
cayenne and mace and a few of the green tops of celery, minced 
fine; add a quarter of a pound of butter laid in bits among the 
oysters; to enrich the gravy stir in the beaten yolks of two 
eggs or some thick cream—lI like the latter the best. Let the 
oysters stand in the gravy about five minutes. When the patties 
are beginning to cool, put three of the oysters in each. A thin 
lid of pastry, if you like, can be placed over the patties when put 
into the oven to bake. 


Eried Oysters. 

Select fine, large oysters, dry them out of their own liquor. 
Have ready a plate of eggs and a plate of bread crumbs. 
Let them lay in the egg a few minutes, and then roll them 
in the bread crumbs, allowing them to remain in these also, 
for a minute or two; this will make them adhere, and not 
come off as askin, when in the pan. Fry in half butter and half 
lard, in order to givethem arichbrown. Make it very hot before 
putting the oysters in. 


Clam Fritters. 

Take twelve large, or twenty-five small clams from their shells; 
if the clams are large divide them. Mix two gills of wheat flour 
with one gill of milk, halfas much of the clam liquor, and one 
egg well beaten. Make the batter smooth, and then stir in the 
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clams. Drop the batter by tablespoonsful in boiling lard; let 
them fry gently, turning them when done on one side. 


Clam Chowder. 


Twenty-five clams chopped fine, six potatoes chopped fine, twe 
enions chopped fine, a piece of salt pork, also chopped, and butter 
about the size of an egg, salt and pepper to taste; the clam 
juice and one pint of milk, and the same of water; six crackers 
rolled, one nutmeg grated, teaspoonful celery seed. Boil these 
slowly for at least four hours, adding water if it becomes too 
thick; half an hour before serving add coffee-cupful of tomato 
catsup and two tablespoonsful of Worcestershire sauce. When 
ready for table add tumbler of sherry; eut a lemon in slices 
and serve with it. 


Clam Chowder. 


Put ina kettle some small slices of fat salt pork, enough to 
line the bottom of it; on that a layer of potatoes, cut in small 
pieces; then a layer of chopped onions; then a layer of tomatoes, 
in slices, or canned tomatoes; on the latter a layer of clams, 
chopped; then a layer of crackers. Scason each layer with 
pepper and salt. Repeat the process (omitting the pork) until 
the kettle is nearly full; cover with water; set on a slow fire, 
and when nearly done stir gently, finish cooking and serve 
hot. When done, if found too thin, boil alittle longer; if too 
thick, add a little water and let it boil once. The more potatoes 
that are used the thicker it will be. 
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CHAPTER I. 


MEATS, ETC. 


Beef. 


To choose beef, the color should be a bright red, and in cold 
weather or when cooled by ice should present a well mixed or 
marbled appearance. The fat should be a very light straw 
color. The suet must be of a brighter shade than the meat or 
muscle fat, dry and hard and break or crumble easily; also have 
but little fibre through it. 


To Roast Beef: 


The nicest pieces for roasting are the sirloin and rib pieces; the 
‘* middle or second cut ribs” are considered the best, but the ‘first 
cut ribs” are the smallest and most suitable fora small family. 
Ask your butcher to remove the bone, roll the meat into a 
round shape, and tie securely with a stout string; then, before 
sending it to the table, you can remove the string and insert one 
or two steel skewers. Before placing the meat to roast dredge all 
over with flour, seasoned with salt ; then place it upon a grating 
in your dripping-pan and put it ina very hot oven; baste frequent- 
ly ; if the meat is very fat you will need no water in your pan; 
if not, you had better pour a small cup of boiling water into 
the pan after it has been in the oven fifteen minutes. A piece 
weighing eight or nine pounds will cook in an hour; that is, if 
you like your meat rare. Remove the meat when done to a heated 
dish ; skim the drippings, add a little boiling water (a little brown- 
ed flour if you wish), and boil up once; then strain it and send 


to table in a gravy-boat. 
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Beef Stewed with Onions. 


Cut two pounds of tender beef into small pieces, and season 
with pepper and salt; slice one or two onions and add to it, with 
water enough in the stewpantomakeagravy. Let it stew slowly 
till the beef is thoroughly cooked, then add some pieces of butter 
rolled in flour, enough to make arich gravy. Cold beef may be 
cooked in the same way, but the onions must then be cooked 
before adding them to the meat. Add more water if it dries too 
fast, but let it be boiling, when poured in. 


Boiled Corned Beef. 


Wash it well, put it in a pot, and if very salt, cover well with 
cold water; if only slightly corned, use boiling water; skim often 
while boiling, and allow at least half an hour for every pound of 
meat. If it is to be eaten cold, do not remove as soon as done 
but allow it to remain in the liquor until nearly cold; then lay it 
in an earthen dish with a piece of board upon it, and press with 
a stone or a couple of flatirons. The brisket is a good piece for 
a family dinner. 


Beef Tongue (corned or smoked). 

Soak the tongue twenty-four hours before boiling. It will require 
from three to four hours, according to size. The skin should 
always be removed as soon as it is taken from the pot. An 
economical method is to lay the tongue, as soon as*the skin is 
removed, in a jar, coiled up, with the tip outside the root, and a 
weight upon it. When itis cold, loosen the sides with a knife, 
and turnit out. The slices being cut horizontally all round, the 
fat and lean will go together. 


Stuffed Corned Beef. 


Take a piece of well-corned rump or round, nine or ten pounds ; 
make several deep cuts in it; fill with a stuffing of a handful of 
soaked bread, squeezed dry, a little fat or butter, a good pinch 
of cloves, allspice, pepper, a little finely-chopped onion, anda 
little marjoram or thyme; then tie it up tightly in-a cle h and 
saturate it with vinegar; boil about three hours. 


Dried Beef Frizzled in Cream. 
Chip the beef as thin as paper with a very sharp knife. Melt 
in a frying-pan butter the size of an egg, stir the beef about in it 
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or two or three minutes, dust in a little flour, add half a teacupful 
of rich cream, boil, and serve in a covered dish. 


Kidney Stew. 

Take a large beef kidney, cut all the fat out, cut it up in slices; 
then let it lay in cold water, with a teaspoonful of salt added, 
fifteen minutes; wipe dry, then put it in the pot with three half- 
pints of cold water ; let it boil two hours; half an hour before it 
is done, add one large onion, sliced; one teaspoonful of powdered 
sage, a very little grated nutmeg, and pepper and salt to season 
well; serve hot, with mashed potatoes. 


Bouilli with Tomatoes. 

Take a rump of beef, about ten pounds, and have the bone taken 
out by the butcher; put it im water just enough to cover it, and 
let it boil slowly for three or four hours. Thenseason it to your 
taste with salt, pepper, mace and cloves, pounded fine. Dress 
tomatoes as a vegetable, strain them, pour them over the beef 
after it is dished, and let them mix with the gravy. 


Savory Beef. 

Take a shin of beef from the hind quarter, saw it into four 
pieces, put it in a pot, and boil it until the meat and gristle drop 
from the bones; chop the meat very fine, put it in a dish, and 
season it with a little salt, pepper, clove and sage, to your taste; 
pour in the liquor in which the meat was boiled, and place it 
away to harden; cut in slices and serve cold. 


Stuffed Beefsteak. 

Procure a steak cut from the rump of beef, and fill it with a 
dressing made of chopped bread, pork, sage, onions and sweet 
marjoram, and well seasoned ; sew it up, put a slice or two of 
pork, or some of the dressing, on the top, and set it in a pan, into 
which pour a pint of water; cover down tight, and let it cook 
slowly in the oven three hours; then take off the lid, brown 


quickly, and serve hot. 


Hash Balls of Corn Beef. 
Prepare the hash by mincing with potatoes; make it into 
flat oakes; heat the griddle, and grease it with plenty of sweet 
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butter ; brown the balls first on one side, and then on the other, 
and serve hot. 


Tripe. 

Must be washed in warm water, and cut into squares of three 
inches; take one egg, three tablespoonsful of flour, a little 
salt, and make a thick batter by adding milk; fry out some 
slices of pork, dip the tripe into the batter, and fry a light brown. 


Beef Balls. 

Take a piece of beef boiled tender, chop it very finely with an 
onion, season with salt and pepper, add parsley, bread crumbs, 
lemon peel and grated nutmeg ; moisten it with an egg, mix well 
together, and roll it into balls. Then dip them in flour and fry 
them in boiling lard or fresh dripping. Serve them with thick- 
ened brown gravy, or fried bread crumbs. 


Boiled Bullock’s Head. 


This is a good dish fora large family. Place the head in salt 
water for six hours, to cleanse it; then wash and remove the 
palates, and place them again in salt and water; put the head in 
a saucepan, with sufficient water to cover; boil for five hours, 
adding two carrots, two turnips, and two onions, cut small; when 
done remove the head from the soup, and remove the bone from 
the meat; serve soup and meat in tureen; the palates, when 
white, boiled until tender, then pressed until cold, make a 
delicious relish for lunch or supper. This is one of a few recipes 
for substantial dishes, suitable for persons of smell means, 


Meat Croquettes. 


Any nice cold meat when finely minced will make good cro- 
quettes. Take about a quarter of a loaf of bread well soaked in 
water and squeezed dry, mix with the minced meat about a dessert- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, three eggs, a pinch of ground mace, 
a dessertspoonful of ground ginger, pepper and salt; roll them 
into egg-shaped balls; have ready two or three eggs well beaten 
in one plate and flour in another; firstly, rollin the Gove, then 
ta the egg; fry in boiling dripping; serve hot. 
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Beef a-la-Mode. 

Take a piece of meat—-cross-rib is best—put a slice of bacon 
or some lard in the bottom of the pot, then the meat, and fill 
up with water till the meat is covered; then take two onions, 
some peppercorns, cloves, bay leaves, one carrot, and a crust of 
brown bread, salt and some vinegar; throw all this in over the 
beef; keep the pot well covered; fill up with more hot water, 
if it boils down, and let it boil three hours; then burn a table- 
spoonful of flour, with some butter, a nice brown, thin with 
the gravy, and let it boil up once more with the meat; then 
put the beef in a deep dish and strain the gravy over it; add more 
vinegar to taste; serve with fried potatoes and red cabbage. 


Cold Roast Beef and Potato Pie. 


Boil some potatoes until nearly soft, then mash them with a 
pestle and add some cream or butter, and salt to taste. Slice the 
cold beef and place it in anappy, with a little chopped onion, 
salt and pepper, and ripe tomatoes sliced very thin. Add to it 
any gravy that was left, and a little flour; or it is best to dip 
each slice of meat into flour. Fill the dish two-thirds full, and 
cover the whole with a thick crust of the mashed potatoes, 
making it rise to the centre above the edges of the dish. Score 
the crust with the point of a knife into squares of an equal size. 
Put the dish into the oven and bake it for half an hour—or until 


it is well browned. 


Beef Tea. 

Beef to be used for beef tea should be cut fine or chopped, and 
then soaked in cold water for two hours, if the time can be spared, 
and placed upon the fire in the same water. After thorough 
boiling it should be strained, all the fat carefully removed, and 
a little salt added. Allow a pint of water to every pound of 


meat. 


Beef Liver. 

Slice the liver and pour boiling water over it; wipe dry and 
cut it into very small pieces. Fry slices of fat, salt pork until 
brown; take out the pork and fry the liver in the fat; cook 
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thoroughly. When done pour a little water over the liver and 
thicken with a little flour and water, mixed smooth. Salt to 
taste. 


Calf’s Liver, Stewed. 

Cut the liver into small slices, about three inches square. Into 
your saucepan place two onions, sliced fine, a tablespoonful of 
sage, one of summer savory, alittle pepper and salt; then add 
your liver and cover with watey, and let it stew for two hours. 
Just before you serv. it, dredge ca «little flour, and add a table- 
spoonful of butter. 
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‘To Choose Veal. 


Good veal should be finely grained, tender and juicy, the fat 
firm and of a whitish color. 


Roast Veal. 

Make a dressing of bread crumbs, chopped thyme and parsley; 
a little pepper and salt, one egg and a little butter. If too dry 
moisten with a little hot water. Take a loin of veal, make an 
incision in the flap and fill it with the stuffing; secure it with 
small skewers and dredge the veal with a little flour, slight- 
ly salted. Bake ina moderate oven and baste often ; at first with 
a little salt and water, and afterwards with the drippings in the 
pan. When done, skim the gravy and thicken with a little brown 
flour. The breast and shoulder are nice cooked in the same man- 
ner; ask your butcher to make incisions for the stuffing. Serve 
roast veal with tomato sauce. 


A Ragout of Cold Veal. 

Cut the veal into slices ; put a large piece of butter into a frying- 
pan, and as soon asitis hot, dredge the meat well with flour, 
and fry a nice brown. Remove the meat, and put into the 
pan as much of your cold gravy as you think proper; season 
with pepper and salt and a wineglassful of tomato catsup ; then cut 
a few slices of cold ham, lay into the gravy, and add your slices 
of veal. It must be sent to the table hot, 
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Weal Minced. 


Mince the veal as finely as possible, separating the skin, gristle 
and bones, with which a gravy should be made. Put a small 
quantity of the gravy into a stewpan, with a little lemon peel 
grated, and a spoonful of milk or cream. Thicken it with a 
little butter and flour, mix gradually with the gravy; season it 
with salt and a little lemon juice and cayenne pepper. Put in 
the minced veal and let it simmer afew minutes. Serve it upon 
sippets of toasted bread, 


Knuckle of Veal. 


Cut the veal in small thick slices, season with a little salt and 
pepper, flour lightly and fry it to a pale brown ; then lay it in 
a saucepan and cover it with water. Skim well and season with 
thyme and parsley and a little mace. Simmer gently for two 
hours and a half, then thicken the gravy with a little flour and 


add a piece of butter, and salt to taste. Add a little catsup if 
desired. 


Veal Relish. 


Three pounds of uncooked veal, quarter of a pound of pork; 
chop these fine ; add two eggs, one cupful pounded crackers, one 
teaspoonful of salt, two of pepper; sage and summer savory 
to suit the taste ; press hard in a pudding-dish, and bake one anda 
half hours; cut in thin slices when cold, 


Veal Pie. 
Very nice, made same as chicken pie. 


Spiced Veal. 


One pound of veal, chopped very fine; season with two well- 
beaten eggs, a tablespoonful of butter, teaspoonful of salt and 


sage each. Put it into a cake-pan, and bake about an hour 
Slice when cold. 


To Prepare Veal left over from Dinner. 


Cut in small thin slices, peel and chop two medium-sized onions, 
fry in a small piece of butter to a light brown, add a dessert- 
spoonful of flour, then the gravy, if there was any left from dinner, 
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add the meat to this gravy, and just heat through. Serve imme- 
diately. 


Calf’s Head. 

Let the butcher split the head in halves. Take out the eyes 
and the snout bone; then lay it in cold water to soak, two hours 
before boiling ; take out the’brains, and wash them well in several 
waters, then lay them in cold water. Put the head together, 
and lay it in a good-sized pot ; cover it with cold water and throw 
in a tablespoonful of salt; let it boil slowly for twoor three hours. 
When it has boiled a little more than, an hour, take some of the 
liquor, about a quart, and put into a stewpan for the gravy; add 
to this liquor some salt, pepper, a little parsley chopped fine, a 
tablespoonful of lemon pickle, and put over the fire to boil. 
Beat up an egg lightly, with two tablespoonsful of flour, then 
remove carefully the skin from the brains, and beat them up with 
the egg and flour. When well beaten, thicken the gravy with it, 
and stew about ten minutes. 


Sweet Breads. 

For every mode of dressing, they should be prepared by half 
boiling and then putting them in cold water; this makes them 
whiter and firmer. Dip them in beaten egg and then into bread 
crumbs; pepper and salt, and fry in lard. Nice served with peas 
or tomatoes. 


Stewed Sweet Breads. 

After they are parboiled and cold, lard them with fat pork; 
put them in a stewpan, with some good veal gravy and juice of a 
small lemon ; stew them till very tender, and just before serving 
thicken with flour and butter; serve with the gravy. 
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MUTTON AND LAMB. 


To Choose Mutton. 


The fat to the best mutton is white, clear and hard; the scomed 
skin on the fore-quarter nearly red; the lean firm, succulent and 
juicy, and the leg bones nearly white. 


To Choose Lamb. 

Examine the fat on the back, and then that of the kidneys, both 
of which should be white, hard, and of the same color; the 
vein in the neck should always be blue. 


Leg of Mutton Stuffed. 


Wash and wipe the mutton, grate a pint of bread crumbs, 
season with salt and pepper, a teaspoonful of sweet marjoram, 
two teaspoonsful of sage and half a one of sweet basil (all 
dried and rubbed fine), chop a medium-sized onion, and put it over 
the fire in a small saucepan with butter the size of a large egg, 
stew for five minutes, pour over the bread crumbs and stir in 
thoroughly; with asharp knife make a deep incision on the 
long side of the leg parallel with the bone, push the dressing 
in making it go all through the length of the leg, skewer it at 
the opening where you stuffed it, season the leg with pepper and 
salt, dust it with flour and roast two hours in a hot oven, keeping 
a little water in the pan to baste it with, which should be done 
every fifteen or twenty minutes; thicken the gravy with browned 
flour, put a few spoonfuls over the meat when you place it on the 
dish, and serve the remainder in a gravy-boat. To be eaten with 
currant jelly. 
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Sheulder of Mutton. 


Take out the bone, and fill the space with a stuffing made of 
bread crumbs, salt pork, chopped fine, pepper, salt and sage, Or 
sweet marjoram. A shoulder weighing eight pounds requires an 
hour and a half, good fire. 


Stewed Leg of Mutton. 


Make a nice stuffing of finely-chopped beef suet, bread crumbs, 
an onion chopped finely, pepper, salt, and a little ground clove. 
Make incisions in the leg, and stuff it well; tie a little bundle 
of basil and parsley together, lay in the bottom of the dinner-pot, 
and on it place the mutton; just cover with water, and stew 
slowly. Twohours steady cooking will be all that is required; 
when tender, take out the mutton and add to the liquor a large 
spoonful of flour, made smooth with a little water, stir it well, 
and in five minutes take it off and strain it; pour it back inte 
the pot, and add a wineglassful of catsup, and lay the mutton 
‘p till it is served. 


Leg of Lamb. 

Boil it in water to cover it; when half done add two cups 
of milk to the water, with a large spoonful of salt. It should be 
served with spinach and caper sauce. It will cook in an hour 
and a quarter, or half, according to size. 


To Fry Lamb Steaks. 

Dip each piece into well-beaten egg, cover with bread crumbs 
or corn meal, and fry in butter or new lard. Mashed potatoes 
and boiled rice are a necessary accompaniment. It is very nice 
to thicken the gravy with flour and butter, adding a little lemon 
juice, and pour it hot upon the steaks, and place the rice in spoon- 
fuls around the dish to garnish it. 


Irish Stew. 

Put two pounds of mutton cutlets or chops, and four pounds 
good potatoes, peeled and sliced, in alternate layers in a large 
saucepan or stewpan, season to taste with pepper and salt, and 
a finely shred onion, if liked; add a pint of cold water, and 
simmer gently for two hours. Serve very hot. 
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Cold Mutton Broiled. 


Cut in thick slices cold boiled leg of mutton; it should not 
be cooked too much or it will fall into pieces; put on it salt 
and pepper, and then broil it. Let it be very hot, and add a thick 
sauce flavored with fresh tomatoes, or tomato sauce, and serve. 


Lamb or Mutton Stew. 


Part of a breast of mutton or lamb, cut in bits, as many potatoes, 
pepper and salt to taste ; two onions, a bunch of parsley, a bunch 
of sweet herbs. Stew all together in sufficient water to cover 
them, for two hours, gently. Then put in a teacupful of tomato 
catsup, and boil up again. Serve hot. 


Cottage Pie. 


In the bottom of the pie-dish put a good layer of nicely minced 
mutton or beef, season to taste, add an onion chopped fine, 
cover with mashed potatoes, and bake ina sharp oven half an 
hour, or until the potatoes are well browned. 


A. Nice Breakfast Dish. 


Boil and mash some nice, mealy potatoes; then, with one or two 
well beaten eggs make them into a paste; work it well, dust it 
over with flour, and roll out. Take some nige thin neck of 
mutton or lamb chops, carefully trim off the fat, pepper and 
salt them on both sides; cut the paste into shape; cover over 
like a puff, pinch the edges, and fry a light brown; they look 
better if about an inch of the bone is left visible. Any kind 
of cold, under-done meat, minced fine and seasoned nicely, can be 
used instead of the chops; it is an excellent way of cooking cold 
meat. 
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PORK. 


To Choose Pork. 

The skin should present a semi-transparent appearance, ap- 
proaching white in color; the fat firm and white, and the lean 
juicy and of a pale reddish color. 


‘To Roast Pork. 

A piece weighing eight or nine pounds will require nearly three 
hours to roast, although the time depends more on the thickness 
than the weight; before placing it in the oven dredge with flour 
(it is best browned), seasoned with sage, pepper and salt; after 
it has roasted half an hour, pour a little hot water in the dripping- 
pan and baste the meat frequently till done. Serve apple sauce 
with all joints of roasted pork. 


Corned Pork. 

It should be soaked afew hours before boiling, then washed 
and scraped, and put into a fresh water. It must not be boiled fast, 
but put into cold water, and gradually warmed through; skim 
frequently while boiling. 

A leg or shoulder, weighing seven or eight pounds, should boil 
slowly forfour hours. When taken up it must be skinned careful- 
ly, though some prefer the skin remaining on, as it loses much of 
the juice by skinning. It is very nice cold. 


Pig’s Head. 
Clean it nicely and boil till very tender, chop {t yery fine, and 
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season with salt, pepper, sage, and a little clove, while het. Put 
ina deep dish, and cover with a plate that is smaller than the dish, 
that it may rest on the meat. Press with a heavy weight for 
twenty-four hours. 


Pork Chops. 


Cut the chops about half an inch thick, and trim them neatly ; 
put a frying-pan on the fire, with a bit of butter ; as soon as it is 
hot, put in your chops, turning them often till brown all over; 
they will be done in fifteen minutes; afew minutes before they 
are done, season with powdered sage, pepper and salt. 


To EFricassee Pork. 


Cut a small sparerib or chine of pork into pieces, cover with 
water and stew until tender; remove the meat, and flavor the 
gravy with salt, pepper, and thicken with a little flour. Serve 
ina deep dish, in the gravy, and garnish the dish with rice. 


Sausages. 

The proper seasoning is salt, pepper, sage, summer savory or 
thyme; they should be one-third fat, the remainder lean, fine- 
ly chopped, and the seasonings well mixed, and proportioned so 
that one herb may not predominate over the others. If skins ara 
used, they cannot be prepared with too much care; but they are 
about as well made into cakes; spread the cakes on a clean white 
wood board, and keep them ina dry, cool place. To fry, put s 
bit of butter into a frying-pan ; as soon as it is melted put in the 
sausages, and fry them over a slow fire till they are nicely brown 
ed on both sides. 


Sausages with Tomatoes. 

Tomatoes and sausages are capital. Fry the sausages and ar: 
range them in the dish in front of the fire. Cut the tomatoes in: 
to slices with some onions thinly sliced; fry them, season them 
with pepper and salt, place them among the sausages, and serve 
hot. 


How to Cook Salt Pork. 


Many people do not relish salt pork fried, but it is quite good to 
soak it in milk two or three hours, then roll it in Indian meal and 
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fry to a light brown. This makes a good dish with mashed tur- 
nips, or raw onions cut in vinegar; another way is to soak it 
overnight in skim-milk and bake like fresh pork; it is almost as 
good as fresh roast pork. 


Pork Relish. 

Fry some slices of salt pork till crisp, take them out, pour a 
little water to the fat and season it with pepper; sprinkle in a 
little flour, then cut up the pork into small pieces, and put it in- 
to this thickened gravy. 


- 


Boiled Ham. 

Soak in cold water over night; in the morning wash thorough. 
ly, and trim away any black or rusty edges; cover with cold wa- 
ter and put it on to boil; when it is nearly boiling hot, pour off 
the water and cover again with colc water; boil gently, and 
allow twenty minutes to every pound in cooking. Remove the 
skin when cold, stick cloves at intervals with a ring of pepper 
around them; garnish with parsley. 


Steamed Ham. 

Soak and clean, the same as for boiled ham; put into asteamer, 
cover, and keep the water underneath boiling briskly. Allow thirty 
minutes to a pound; when nearly done remove the skin, and 
place the ham ina baking pan; pour over it a little vinegar and 
sprinkle with white sugar; bake in the oven a few minutes till a 
nice brown. This is a nice way to cook part of a ham, it wastes 
less than when boiled. 


Ham Toast. 

Mix with one tablespoonful of finely chopped or grated how, 
the beaten-up yolk of an egg, and a little cream and pepper; 
heat over the fire, and then spread the mixture either on hot but- 
tered toast, or on slices of bread fried quite crisp in butter; 
serve very hot. 


Cold Ham and Meat Croquettes. 


Take cold fowl or cold fresh meat of any kind, with a few slices 
of cold ham, fat and lean; chop together until very fine ; add half 
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8 much stale bread, grated; salt, pepper, grated nutmeg, a tea- 
poonful of made mustard, one tablespoonful of catsup, a small 
amp of butter. Knead all well together; make into small, flat 
akes (the yolk of an egg can be used to bind the ingredients, but 
t is not necessary). Brush with the yolk of a beaten egg, on 
oth sides, cover thickly with grated bread crumbs, fry in a little 
ard or butter, a light brown. ‘They are excellent. 


Ham and Eggs. 

Chop finely some cold boiled ham, fat and lean together, say a 
yound to four eggs; put a piece of butter in the pan, then the 
1am; let it get well warmed through, then beat the eggs light; 
itir them in briskly. 
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POULTRY. 


Directions for Roasting a Turley. 


Pluck the bird carefully and singe off the down with lighted pa- 
per; break the leg bone close to the foot and hang up the bird and 
draw out the strings from the thigh. Never cut the breast ; make 
a slit down the back of the neck and take out the crop that way , 
then cut the neck-bone close, and after the bird is stuffed the skin 
can be turned over the back and the crop will look full and round. 
Cut around the vent, making the opening as small as possible, and 
draw carefully, taking care that the gall bag and the gut joining 
the gizzard are not broken. Open the gizzard and remove the 
contents and detatch the liver from the gall bladder. The liver, 
gizzard and heart, if used in the gravy, will need to be boiled an 
hour and a half, and chopped as fine as possible. Wash the turkey 
and wipe thoroughly dry, inside and out; then fill the inside with 
stuffing, and either sew the skin of the neck over the back or 
fasten it witha small skewer. Sew up the opening at the vent; 
then run a long skewer into the pinion and thigh through the 
body, passing it through the opposite pinion and thigh. Puta 
skewer in the small part of the leg, close on the outside of the 
sidesman, and push it through. Passa string over the points of 
the skewers and tie it securely at the back. 

Dredge well with flour, and cover tke breast with nicely but- 
tered white paper, place on a grating in the dripping-pan and put 
in the oven to roast. Baste every fifteen minutes—a few times 
with butter and water, and afterwards with the gravy in the 
dripping-pan. Do not have too hot an oven. <A turkey weighing 
ten pounds will require nearly three hours to bake. Stew the 
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iblets in just water enough to cover them, and when the turkey 
3 lifted from the pan, add these (chopped very fine) with the 
vater in which they were boiled, to the drippings; thicken with 
vrrowned flour, boil up once and pour into the gravy-boat. If the 
lrippings are too fat, skim well before putting in the giblets. 
Jerve with cranberry sauce, currant or apple jelly. 


Stuffing for a Turkey. 

Take some bread crumbs and turn on just enough hot water to 
often them; put in a piece of butter, not melted, the size of 
» hen’s egg, anda spoonful of pulverized sage, a teaspoonful of 
‘round pepper, and a teaspoonful of salt ; then mix thoroughly 
nd stuff your turkey. 


stuffing for a Turkey. 

Mix thoroughly a quart of stale bread, very finely grated; the 
rated rind of alemon; quarter of an ounce of minced parsley and 
hhyme, one part thyme, two parts parsley; and pepper and salt to 
eason. Addto these one unbeaten egg and half a cup of butter; 
nix all well together and moisten with hot water or milk. Other 
ierbs than parsley or thyme may be usedif preferred, and alittle 
mion, finely minced, addedif desired. The proportions given here 
nay be increased when more is required. 


Roast Goose. 


Geese and ducks, if old, are better if parboiled before they are 
‘oasted. Put them on in sufficient water to cover them, and sim- 
ner about two hours. Make a stuffing with four onions, one 
yunce of green sage, chopped fine, a large cupful of stale bread 
sxrumbs, and the same of mashed potatoes, one teaspoonful of 
yutter, a little pepper and salt, and one unbeaten egg; mix 
hem well together, and stuff the body of the goose; then place 
n the oven, and bake about an hour and a half. Serve with 
vpple sauce. : 


Roast Pigeons. 


When cleaned and ready for roasting, fillthe bird with a stuffing 
of bread crumbs, a spoonful of butter, a little salt and nutmeg 
mad three oysters to each bird (some prefer chopped apple). 
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Lhey must be well basted with melted butter, and require thirty 
ainutes careful cooking. Inthe autumn they are best, and should 
be full grown. 


Roast Duck. 

Prepare your duck for roasting, and use the following stuff- 
ing: Chop fine, and throw into cold water three geod sized 
onions, one large spoonful of sage, two of bread crumbs, a 
piece of butter the size of a walnut, a little salt and pepper, 
and the onions drained. Mix well together, and stuff the duck. 

An hour is enough for an ordinary sized duck. The gravy is 
made by straining the drippings; skim off the fat, then stirin a 
large spoonful of browned flour, a teaspoonful of mixed mustard, 
a wineglassful of claret. Simmer for ten minutes. 


Boiled Turkey. 

Prepare your turkey as for roasting; put it in a cloth and boil 
it slowly, if from eight to nine pounds, an hour and a half. 
Throw into the water afew cloves, a little black pepper, sweet 
marjoram and salt. Itisto be served with oysters, Skim the 
turkey well while boiling, or it will not be white. 


Chicken Pie. (conomical.) 
Cut the chicken in pieces and parboil for three-quarters of 
an hour. Remove the chicken and add to the water in which 
it is boiled a little sait, pepper-and a teacupful of milk thickened 
with a tablespoonful of flour. Line a deep dish with nice paste, 
put in the chicken and turn over it the gravy which you have 
prepared. Cover it with paste immediately; make a small hole 
in the centre; ornament with strips of paste, and bake for forty- 


five minutes. 


Boiled Fowl or Chicken. 

They should be cleaned and stuffed as for roasting. A 
young fowl requires an hour; if tough and old, three hours. A 
chicken will boil in three-quarters of an hour, They may be ser- 
ved with oyster, caper or egg sauce. 
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Prairie Chickens. 

Skin the chickens, which makes them sweeter; cut them 
open onthe back and through the breast. Fry them in butter, 
with salt and pepper to the taste. Cook them to a nice brown. 


Hashed Fowl. 

Cold fowls may be turned into a hot breakfast dish as follows: 
Chop the meat very fine; put haif a pint of gravy into a stew- 
pan with a little piece of butter rolled in flour; season with nut- 
meg, pepper and salt; put in the turkey or chicken, and 
shake it over a clear fire till it is thoroughly hot. Serve with 
poached eggs laid on the hash, and garnish round the plate pieces 
of fried or toasted bread. 


Pressed Chicken. 

Cut the chicken into four parts, boil in as little water as possi- 
ble; when done tender take out the meat, but keep the broth 
boiling; pick the meat from the bones, chop it, and add butter, 
pepper and salt. Take all fat from your broth, then pour over 
the chopped chicken. Then press it and serve cold. 


Chicken F'ricassee. 


Prepare a couple of nice chickens; joint them, dividing the 
wings, side, breast and backbone, and let them lie in salt and 
water half an hour; remove them then to a stewpan, with a half 
pound of good, sweet salt pork cut up in pieces; barely cover 
with water, and simmer on the top of the stove or range for 
three hours; when sufficiently tender, take out the chicken, mix 
a tablespoonful of flour smoothly with cold milk, and add a little 
fine dried or chopped parsley, sage and thyme, or summer savory, 
and stir gradually into the liquor, keep stirring till it boils; sea- 
son with pepper and salt to taste ; and then put back the chicken 
and let it boil up for a few moments in the gravy ; garnish with the 
green tops of celery. 


Stewed Chicken 

Divide a chicken into pieces by the joints, and put into « stew- 
pan, With salt, pepper, some parsley, and thyme; pour in a 
guart of water, with a piece of butter; and when it has stewed 
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an hour and a half, take the chicken cut of the pan. If there 
isno gravy, put in another piece of butter, add some water and 
flour, and let it boil a few minutes. When done, it should not be 
quite as thick as drawn butter. For the dumplings: take one 
quart of sifted flour, one teaspoonful of salt, two of cream of tar- 
tar and one of soda; mix with milk and form into biscuit; place 
them upon a tin in a steamer over the kettle where the chicken is 
boiling. They will steam in twenty minutes. You can rub a 
little butter in the flour, if you wish them very nice. 


Chicken Pot Pie. 

Divide the chicken into pieces at the joints ; boil until part done, 
or about twenty minutes, then take it out. Fry two or three 
slices of fat salt pork, and put in the bottom, then place the 
chicken on it with three pints of water, two ounces of butter, a 
teaspoonful of pepper, and cover over the top with a light crust, 
made the same as for biscuit. Cook one hour. 


To Cook Poultry. 

All kinds of poultry and meat can be cooked quicker by 
adding to the water in which they are boiled alittle vinegar or a 
piece of lemon. By the use of a little acid there will be a con- 
siderable saving of fuel, as well as shortening of time. Its ac- 
tion is beneficial on old tough meats, rendering them quite 
tender and easy of digestion. Tainted meats and fowls will 
lose their bad taste and odor if cooked in this way, and if not 
used too freely no taste of it will be acquired. 


To Roast Wild Fowl. 

The flavor is best preserved without stuffing. Put pepper, 
salt, and a piece of butter into each. Wild fowl require 
much less dressing than tame. <A rich brown gravy should be 
sent in the dish; and when the breast is cut into slices, before ta- 
king off the bone, a squeeze of lemon, with pepper and salt, is a 
great improvement to the flavor. To take off the fishy taste which 
wild fowl sometimes have, put an onion, salt, and hot water into 
the dripping-pan, and baste them for the first ten minutes with 
this; then take away the pan and baste constantly with butter. 
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How to Cook Vegetables. 


Potatoes and many other vegetables are much nicer steamed 
than boiled. It is a common idea that it requires no skill to cook 
vegetables; but many a dinner isspoiled by neglect in this de- 
partment. Cook them till done, season well, use plenty of 
butter and serve them hot if you wish them to be good. 

In order to boil vegetables of a good green color, put them on in 
boiling water and boil very fast ; do not cover them, and take them 
out as soon as done, or the color willchange. To boil them green 
in hard water use a little carbonate of soda, put into the water 
before the vegetables are put in. 


Boiled Potatoes. 

Pare the potatoes very thin and let them lie in cold water an 
hour or longer. Some potatoes are best put on in cold water 
(old potatoes especially), and others are nicest if dropped inte 
boiling water. Put some salt in the water, a tablespoonful for 
each dozen potatoes, and cook till done, not a moment longer. 
Pour off all of the water and let them stand five minutes in 
the saucepan (the lid partly off) on the back of the stove. Serve 
in a covered dish. ; 


Old Potatoes. 


Olid potatoes are best to boil until soft, then peel and mash 
fine, with a little salt, butter, and a very little milk, beat weh 
together with a spoon; then put into a dish, smooth over 
with a knife, sprinkle a little flour over it; put in the oven te 
brown. 
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Fried Potatoes. 

Peel good-sized potatoes, slice them as evenly as possible 
and drop them into very cold water; have a kettle of very hot 
lard, as for cakes, put a few ata time into a towel and shake, 
to dry the moisture out of them, and then drop them into the 
boiling lard. Stir them occasionally, and when of a light brown 
take them out vith a skimmer, and they will be crisp and not 
greasy. Sprinkle salt over them while hot. 


- 


Fried Potatoes. 

Pare a dozen medium-sized potatoes, cut them up small, and 
let them reméin in cold water for half an hour; take them out 
and put ther in a frying-pan, with half a cup of butter anda 
little salt ; cc yer, and every little while shake and turn them; 
whet: they ar ; tender, and of a light, rich brown, they are done. 


Lyonaise Potatoes. 

Put » pint of milk in a frying-pan; adda piece of butter the 
size of a butternut, some salt and pepper; let it boil; take a 
heaping teaspoonful of corn-starch, mix with a little cold milk ; 
add, stir.ing till it thickens; have six or seven good-sized peeled 
potatoes {boiled or baked the day before), cut them in small 
pieces, put all together; cook fifteen minutes, stirring to pre- 
vent burn.ng. They make a delicious breakfast dish, cheap and 
wholesom.. 


Stewe 1 Potatoes. 

Pare the potatoes, cut them in slices (let them lie in cold 
water, if yea have time), and put them in asaucepan with boiling 
water. W\.en nearly done, pour off the water, pour on milk to 
cover the },otatoes, season with pepper, salt and a little butter, 
and thicken with a little flour. Simmer a few minutes till 
potatoes are tender, then send to the table hot. 


Potato Cakes. 
Mash the potatoes, season with salt, add a very small piece of 
butter and one egg; make into flat cakes, flour and fry in lard or 


good dripping, until a nice brown. 
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Fried Sweet Potatoes. 


Parboil them, skin and cut lengthwise inte slices quarter of an 
inch thick. Fry in sweet dripping. Cold boiled potatoes are nice 
cooked the same way. 


To Boil Asparagus. 

Reject the woody portions and scrape clean the white part 
that remains; throw into cold water as you scrape them. Tie 
them in bundles of about twenty each, and cut the stalks even. 
Put them on in boiling water, with a handful of salt, and cook 
until they are tender at the stalk. ‘Toast some bread, dip into 
the water in which the asparagus was boiled; lay the asparagus 
upon the toast, the white ends outwards each way; serve with 
melted or drawn butter. 


Asparagus Stewed. 


Cut the points as far as they are perfectly tender, in pieces not 
more than half an inch in length; wash them very clean and 
throw them into plenty of boiling water, salted. When they 
are tender, take out the asparagus and lay aside for afew minutes. 
Have some pieces of toasted bread, dip them into the water in 
which the asparagus was boiled, butter them and lay them in a 
dish and place the asparagus on top. Pour a little milk into 
the saucepan, thicken with a little flour and add a piece of 
butter; salt totaste. Pour the mixture over the asparagus and 
serve very hot. 


Celery. 


Cut off the roots and wash and scrape the stalks. Cut off 
the green leaves and reject the toughest stalks. Retain the 
leaves that grew near the heart. Lay in cold water till 
ready toserve. The habitual daily use of this vegetable is much 
more beneficial to man than most people are aware of. Every- 
body engaged in labor weakening to the nerves should use celery 
daily in the season, and onions in its stead when not in season. 


Young Beets, Boiled. 


Wash them yery clean, but neither scrape nor cut them. Put 
them in boiling water, and according to their size, boil them from 
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one totwo hours; take off the skin when done, and put over them 
pepper, salt and a little butter. Beets are very nice baked, but 
require a much longer time to cook. 


Lima Beans. 

Shell them into cold water; let them lie half an hour, or longer; 
put them into a saucepan with plenty of boiling water, a little 
salt, and cook till tender. Drain ‘and butter well, and pepper 
to taste. 


String Beans. 

Break off both ends and string carefully; if necessary, pare 
both edges with a knife. Cut the beans in pieces an inch long 
and put in cold water a few minutes. Drain and put them 
into boiling water with a piece of bacon or salt pork. Boil 
quickly for half an hour, or till tender. Drain in a colander 
and dish with plenty of butter. 


Green Corn. 

This should be cooked on the same day it is gathered; it 
loses its sweetness in a few hours, and must be artificially suppli- 
ed. Strip off the husks, pick out all the silk, and put it in boiling 
water; if not entirely fresh, add a tablespoonful of sugar to 
the water, but 2o salt; boil twenty minutes, fast, and serve; 
or you may cutit from the cob, put in plenty of butter and a 
little salt, and serve in a covered vegetable dish. 


Succotash. 

Cut off the corn from the cobs, and put the cobs in just water 
enough to cover them, and boil one hour; then remove the cobs, 
and put in the corn and a quart of Lima beans, and boil thirty 
minutes. When boiled, add some cream or milk, salt, and 
butter. 


Buttered Parsnips. 

Scrape and wash the parsnips and slice them lengthwise ; boil 
in just water cnough to cover them till thoroughly done; drain 
off the wate~, put in apiece of butter, a little salt and pepper; 
beat up an egg with half a cup of milk, and turn over them. 
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Eried Parsnips. 


Boil until tender, scrape off tae skin and eut in lengthwise 
slices. Dredge with flour and fry in hot dripping, turning when 
one side is browned. 


Cauliflower. 


Take off all the green leaves, cut the flower close at the 
bottom, from the stalk; if large, divide into four quarters. Put 
into cold water, let it lie not over an hour, then put into boiling 
milk and water, or water only—milk makes it white—skim while 
boiling. When the stalks are tender take it up, which must be 
done before it loses its crispness. Lay i+ 9n 2 cloth or colander 
to drain, and serve with melted butter. 


Boiled Cabbage. 


Take off the outer leaves, cut the headin quarters, and boil 
in a large quantity of water, until done. Drain and press out the 
water, chop fine and season. Boil three-quarters of an hour, or 
till tender. The water can be drainec off when they are halt 
done, and fresh water added if desired. 


Green Peas. 


They should be fresh and newly shelled. Put them into salted 
boiling water and cook them with the lid of the saucepan off. 
If young and fresh they willcook in twenty minetes. Drain 
and dish with plenty of butter. A sprig of mint and avery little 
white sugar added to the water in which they are boiled improves 
taste and color. 


Boiled Onions. 

Skin them and soak them in cold water an hour or longer; 
then put into a saucepan and cover with boiling water, well 
salted ; when nearly done, pour off the water, add a little milk, 
and simmer till tender. Season with butter, pepper and salt. 


Winter Squash. 


Cut it in pieces, take out the seeds and pare as thin as possible 
steam or boil untilsoft and tender. Drain and press well, then 
mash with butter, pepper, salt and avery little sugar. Summer 
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squash may be cooked the same way; ix’ s xeretasly tender they 
need not be pared. 


Spinach. 

Wash and clean the spinach thoroughly from git, then boil 
it in salt and water; press the water entirely out of it, and chop 
it fine. A quarter of an hour before serving put it into a 
saucepan with a piece of butter, mixed with a tablespoonful 
of flour and half a tumblerful of boiling water or milk, some 
salt and pepper, and let it simmer fifteen minutes. Serve with 
hard-boiled eggs, cut in rings, on the top. 


Turnips. 

Pare the turnips, cut them in two or more pieces and boil briskyy 
in water with salt in it. When they are done drain and mash 
them with pepper and salt and a piece of butter. If preferred, 
they may be sent to the table without mashing, and have melted 
butter poured over them. 


Stewed Tomatoes. 

Pour boiling water over the tomatoes, and remove the skins; 
cut them in pieces and stew them without water, seasoning them 
with butter and salt, and a little pepper if desired. 


Tomato Toast. 

Prepare the tomatoes as for sauce, and while they are cooking 
toast some slices of bread very brown, but not burned; butter 
them on both sides and pour the tomato sauce over them, 


Tomatoes Fried. (Very nice.) 


Do not pare them, but cut in slices as an apple; dip in craeker, 
pounded and sifted, and fry in a little good butter. 
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Eggs a-la-Mode. 


Remove the skin from a dozen tomatoes, medium size, cut 
them up in a saucepan, add a little butter, pepper and salt; 
when sufficiently boiled, beat up five or six eggs, and just before 
you serve turn them into the saucepan, with the tomato, and stir 
one way for two minutes, allowing them time to be weil done. 


To Boil Eggs. 


Three minutes will boil them very soft; five minutes will cook 
hard, all but the yolk, and eight minutes will cook them hard all 
through. 


Scrambled Eggs. 


Beat up four eggs, with salt and pepper to taste. Put an ounce 
of butter into a saucepan; directly it is melted put in the eggs, 
and keep constantly stirring with a spoon until they are nearly set. 
A little finely minced parsley added is a great improvement. 


Omelet. 


Take four eggs and beat as light as possible. For every egg 
add a tablespoonful of milk. Put a picce of butter in the omelet 
pan, and when hot pour in the mixture. With a fork scrape 
the egg very lightly toward the center of the pan as it cooks, 
and when done fold it together with a pancake turner, 
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Poached Eggs. 

The eggs should be fresh. Have the boiling water in a shallew 
pan, break the eggs separately in a saucer, and slip gently into the 
boiling water; when allare inthe water, place the pan over the 
fire, until the white of each is perfectly set; remove with a 
slicer, and lay on buttered toast or broiled ham. 


Baked Eggs. 
Have a little beef fat in your tin, let it be hot, then break in 
your eggs as for frying; salt them and set in hot oven a few 


minutes and they are done. Eat with buttered toast. 
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Pickled Peaches. 

Nine pounds peaches, three pounds sugar, three quarts good 
cider vinegar. Peel the peaches, put two cloves in each peach, 
then put them with the sugar snd vinegar in a porcelain-lined 
kettle; cook from five to tea minutes. Add a fittle whole allspice. 


Sweet Tomato Pickles. 

Eight pounds peeled tomatoes, four of pi wdered sugar, cinna- 
mon, cloves and allspice, each one ovace, Boil one hour, and 
then add a quart of boiling vinegar. 


Cold Slaw. 

A white, hard head of cabbage, cut in halves and laid in colé 
water, then shave it very fine. Boil from a half te apint of vine 
gar, stir into it the well beaten yolk of anegg, and then tury 
over the cabbage, but not till a short time before using. 


Pickled Cucumbers. 

To a gallon of water adda quart of salt, put in the cucumbers, 
and let them stay over night. In the morning wash them cut of 
the brine, and put them carefully into astone jar. Boil a galion of 
vinegar, put in, while cold, quarter of a pound of cloves and a 
tablespooziul of alum; when it boils hard, skim it well and turn 
over the cucumbers. In a week they will be fit for use. 


Green Pickles for Daily Use. 


A gallon of vicegar, three-quarters pound of salt, quarter pound 
of ginger, an ouncc of mace, quarter ounce of cayenne pepper, and 
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an ounce of mustard seed, simmered in vinegar, and when cold put 
ina jar. Youmay throwin fruits and vegetables when you choose. 


Tomato Catsup. 

One gallon skinned tomatoes, three heaping tablespoonsful of 
salt, same of black pepper, two of allspice, three of ground mus- 
tard, half a dozen pods of red pepper. Stew all slowly together 
in a quart of vinegar for three hours; strain the liquor, simmer 
down to half a gallon. Bottle hot and cork tight. 


Tomato Catsup. 

Cut the tomatves in two, and boil for half an hour; then press 
through a hair sieve, and add spices in proportion given below ; 
after which, boil for about three hours over a slow fire. Remove 
from the fire, turn it out, and let it stand till next day, when 
you must add half a pint of vinegar for each peck of tomatoes. 
For every like amount of the vegetable, add, while boiling, one- 
eighth of an ounce of red and one-quarter of an ounce of black 
pepper, half an ounce each of mace, allspice and cloves, and two 
ounces of mustard—all finely powdered. Salt to suit, and put in 
a little ginger and essence of celery, if you so desire. Bottle, sea] 
the corks, and keep in a dark, cool place. 


Pepper Catsup. 

Fifty pods of large red peppers, with theseeds. Add a pint of 
vinegar, and boil until the pulp will mash through asieve. Add 
to the pulp a second pint of vinegar, two spoonsful of sugar, 
cloves, mace, spice, onions and salt. Put all in a kettle and bei) 
to a proper consistency. 


Pickled Red Cabbage. 


Cut the red cabbage in thin slices, spread it on a sieve and 
sprinkle with salt. Let it drain for twenty-four hours, dry it, 
pack it in pickle jars, fill them with cold vinegar, put in spice to 
taste, and tie the jars up firmly. Open the jars in a few days, 
and if the cabbage has shrunk, fill up with vinegar. 


Pickled Green Tomatoes. 
Let the tomatoes stand in salt and water for twelve hours. 
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Then stick four or five cloves in each one, and pour boiling vinegar 
over them. Place them in a jar and set them in a cool place. 


Spiced Currants. 

Five pounds of currants, two pounds sugar, one pint vinegar, 
one tablespoonful each of salt, pepper, cinnamon and cloves; mash 
well together, and boil twenty minutes. Spiced gooseberries are 
very nice. 


Tomato Soy. 

To one peck of green tomatoes, sliced thin, add one pint of salt ; 
stand twenty-four hours, strain, and put on the fire with twelve 
raw onions, an ounce of black pepper, one ounce of allspice 
quarter of a pound of ground mustard, half a pound of white 
mustard seed, and a little cayenne pepper. Cover with vinegar 
and boil till as thick as a jam, stirring occasionally with a wooden 
spoon, to prevent burning. 


Mock Capers. 

Take green nasturtium seeds when they are full grown, but not 
yellow; dry for a day in the sun; then put them in jars and cover 
with boiling vinegar, spiced, and when cool, cork closely. Fit for 
use in six weeks. They are nice in drawn butter for fish, or 
boiled meat. 


Red Cabbage. (Pickied.) 

One red cabbage chopped fine, one quart of vinegar; if very strong 
reduce it by taking one half water, one heaping tablespoonful 
ground mace, one heaping tablespoonful ground cinnamon, one 
heaping tablespoonful ground cloves, one heaping tablespoonful 
ground allspice; make a bag for these spices and put them in 
the vinegar; two tablespoonsful of salt, one tablespoonful of 
pepper, a small piece of alum and some whole cloves. Boil all 
together about five minutes. 


Erenech Pickles. (Delicious.) 


One colander of sliced green tomatoes, one quart of sliced onions, 
one colander of cucumbers, pared and sliced, two good handfuls 
of salt. Let all stand twenty-four hours, then drain through a 
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sieve. One-half ounce of celery seed, one-half ounce of allspice, 
one teacupful of white mustard seed, one-half teacupful of black 
pepper, one tablespoonful turmeric, one pound of brown sugar, 
two tablespoonsful of mustard, one gallon of vinegar. 


Pickled Pears. 


Ten pounds of pears, three pounds of light brown sugar, one 
quart of vinegar, one ounce of cinnamon, one ounce of cloves 
(ground), one-quarter pound of citron; put all in together and 
boil until the pears are tender; skim the pears out and let the 
syrup boil a half hour longer. 


Erench Mustard. 


Take a quarter of a pound of best yellow mustard, pour over it 
half a pint each of water and vinegar. Add a pinch of salt anda 
piece of calamus root the size of a pea. Put it on the fire, and 
while it boils add a tablespoonful of flour; let it boil twenty 
minutes, stirring it constantly. Just before taking it off stir ina 
teaspoonful of sugar or honey. When cool, put it into bottles 
and cork tightly. 


Chow-Chow. 

A peck of tomatoes, two quarts of green peppers, half a peck 
of onions, two cabbages cut as for slaw, and two quarts of mustard 
seed. Have a large firkin, put in a layer of sliced tomatoes, then 
one of onions, next one of peppers, lastly cabbage; sprinkle over 
some of the mustard seed, repeat the layers again, and so on until 
you have used up the above quantity. Boil a gallon of vinegar, 
with a bit of alum, two ounces of cloves and two of allspice tied 
in a little bag, and boiled with the vinegar; skim it well and turn 
into the firkin. Let it stand twenty-four hours, then pour the 
whole into a large kettle, and let it boil five minutes; turn into 
the firkin, and stand away for future use. 


Chicken Salad. 

Boil a chicken; do not chop very fine; cut up one bunch of 
celery, the size of a cent; to make the dressing, wash smooth the 
yolk of a hard-boiled egg, one full teaspoonful of salt, one or two 
tablespoonsful of made mustard ; stir inslowly four tablespoonsful 
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of sweet oil, then two tablespoonsful of vinegar; pour over the 
chicken and celery. 


Lobster Salad. 


To make the dressing: boil two eggs for twelve minutes, and 
put them in a basin of cold water for a few minutes, till the yolks 
become thoroughly cold and hard. Rub the yolks through a sieve 
with a wooden spoon, and mix them with a tablespoonful of 
water; then add two tablespoonsful of olive oil; when these are 
well mixed, add by degrees a teaspoonful of salt, and the same of 
made mustard ; when these are smoothly united add very gradually 
three tablespoonsful of vinegar. 

Take out the finest parts of a lobster and mince them small. 
Just before it is to be served, mince two heads of white-heart let- 
tuce; mix it with the lobster and the dressing. Cut up the white 
of the eggs and garnish the salad with it. 


Potato Salad. 


Six cold-boiled potatoes, one medium-sized onion, sliced thin 
into a tureen; first a layer of potato, then of onion, alternately, 
until the dish is full; sprinkle with pepper and salt occasionally 
while filling the dish ; do the same on the top; put on four table- 
spoonsful of sweet cream; melt one-half cup of butter or lard 
from fried pork, with half a pint of vinegar; when boiling hot 
pour over the salad, and it is ready to serve. 


Salad Dessert. 


Boil and mash fine a white potato, add the yolks of two cold 
hard-boiled eggs. While the potato is warm, beat all smoothly 
together, add melted butter or oil-prepared mustard, salt and 
vinegar to taste. The potato increases the quantity of dressing, 
and cannot be distinguished from eggs. 


Lettuce Dressing. 


Five eggs beaten together, a level teaspoonful of salt, same of 
pepper, tablespoonful each of butter, cream and mixed mustard, 
and half a teacupful of weak vinegar. Put all intoa dish and 
place it in a vessel of boiling water, stiring all the time until it 
thickens, When cold, add four tablespoonsful of salad oil, 
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Bread. 


One quart of lukewarm water, tablespoonful of salt, teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, half a cup of yeast. Dissolve a tablespoonful of 
butter or lard and add to the above. Stir in flour to form a 
stiff dough. Kncad well, cover and set in a warm place to rise. 
Next morning knead again, divide it into three loaves, place in 
pans near stove to rise; will be ready to bake in about an hour. 

If made in the morning and set over a kettle of warm water 
near the stove the bread may be baked by noon. 

Three things must be exactly right in order to have good bread— 
the quality of the yeast; the lightness or fermentation of the 
dough, and the heat of the oven. It requires observation, reflec- 
tion, and a quick, nice judgment to decide when all are right ; no 
precise rules can be given. 


Delicious Bread. 

Melt a cake of German or condensed yeast in a cup of blood- 
warm water; sift six quarts of flour in pan; add three full 
handfuls Indian meal, two handfuls salt, and stir all together ; 
make a hole in middle; have ready pitcher of lukewarm water ; 
pour some in; add yeast, and make pretty thick sponge; 
let it rise till light; mix in morning; it will be light if in 
a warm place in three hours; flour your board; mix the flour in 
your pan in the sponge, not so much but that it will be soft ; take 
out, mold, and knead a few minutes; put in greased pans, and 
get in warm place to rise; when it is cracked on top it 1s ready 
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for oven; one can see the cracks by holding up the pan and look. 
ing across it. 


Brown Bread. 


Two cups of Indian meal even full, three cups of flour or 
Graham meal heaped, a pint anda half of sour milk, a cup of 
molasses, teaspoonful and a half soda, one of salt, steamed four 
hours. Brown lightly in the oven afterwards. 


Brown Bread. 


One quart of Indian meal and one quart of rye, mixed well 
together; half a cup of molasses, one tablespoonful of salt, 
tablespoonful of cream of tartar, two-thirds of a tablespoonful 
of soda, dissolved in a pint of cold water. When dissolved wet 
the mixture with it, and if it does not thoroughly wet it, add a 
little more. It should be nearly as stiff as bread. Bake moder- 
ately from four to five hours. Some people add raisins, which 
makes it very nice. 


Milk Bread. 


One pint of boiling water, one pint of new milk, one tea- 
spoonful soda, the same of salt, flour enough to form a batter; let 
it rise, and add sufficient flour to form a dough, and bake 
immediately. 


Soda Biscuits. 


Into one quart of flour, rub one tablespoonful of lard and one 
of butter, with two teaspoonsful of cream of tartar. Dissolve 
a teaspoonful of soda, and one and a half of salt in half a pint 
of water, and if this will not wet the flour sufficiently add 
a little more cold water ; roll it out, handling as little as possible, 
and cut with a tin into rounds. Bake in a quick oven; quarter 
of an hour should bake them. LEvyerything depends on a quick 
oven. Many use milk instead of water, but if made and baked 
properly, water is nice enough to render them fit for any epicure. 


sour Milk Biscuits. 


To be made as the above, with the exception sour milk is used 
in the place of cream of tartar, and the soda is dissolved in the 
milk. Teaspoonful of soda to a pint of sour milk, 
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Drop Biscuits. 


One pint sour milk, teaspoonful of soda dissolved in the milk, 
tablespoontul of butter, tablespoonful of white sugar, a little salt, 
and flour enough to make it stiff enough to drop. 


Tea Biscuits. 

One quart of sifted flour, a little salt, three teaspoonsful royal 
baking powder, a small handful of sugar; mix lightly through 
the flour; rub a large teaspoonful of lard through the dry 
mixture; mix with water (it is better than milk), the colder 
the better; roll out soft to thickness of about one-third of an 
inch; cut with a large-sized cutter, and bake in a really hot oven. 


Rolls. 


Two quarts of sifted flour, a lump of lard about the size 
of an egg—one a little larger of butter; stir into the flour 
the same as in making pastry. When well stirred, add bloodwarm 
water, or milk and water, to mix; add a little salt, half teacupful 
of yeast, and a tablespoonful of sugar. Mix in the evening as 
for bread, and let rise. In the morning knead, roll out, cut with 
atin, shape them, and let them rise ten or fifteen minutes after 
putting them in the pans, then bake; fifteen minutes will suffice 
if the oven is sufficiently heated. Good bread may be made in the 
same way with a proportionally smaller quantity of lard and 
butter. Can be made in the morning and baked for tea. 


Economical Fritters. 

Rusked bread, or that which is old and sour, can be made into 
very nice fritters. The bread should be cut in small pieees, and 
soaked in cold water till very soft. Drain off the water and mash 
the bread fine. 

To three pints of bread thus prepared, add two eggs, four table- 
spoonsful of flour, a little salt, one teaspoonful of soda in a cup of 
milk, which must be stirred into the bread, and a little more milk 
added, until thin enough to fry. 


Blackberry Fritters 
Are made by mixing a thick batter of flour and sour milk, or 
cream as for pancakes, only quite stiff. If cream is used allow 
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oue more egg than for sour milk, then stir thick with berries. 
Have ready a kettle of hot lard, dip a tablespoon into the lard, 
then take a spoonful of batter and drop it into the boiling lard; 
the grease will prevent the batter from sticking to the spoon, 
and will let it drop off in nice oval shapes. Eat with syrup. 


Erench Twists. 


To one quart of warm milk, add one coffee-cupful of potato 
yeast, a little salt, flour enough to make a stiffbatter. Let it rise; 
when very light, work in two spoonsful of butter, one egg, and 
flour until stiff enough to roll. Cut in strips, braid it, let it rise 
again. When light bake on buttered tins half an hour. 


Sally Lunn. 


Take one and a half quarts of flour, two tablespoonsful 
of melted butter, one pint of warm milk, three beaten eggs, 
one teaspoonful of salt, and half a cup of yeast; mix well, 
put in a buttered pan, cover and set to rise; when light, bake in 
a moderate oven. 


Dyspepsia Bread. 

One pint bowl of Graham flour, dissolve one-half teaspoonful 
of soda in two-thirds of a cup of home-made yeast, and add to 
the mixture one teacupful of molasses; pour in sufficient warm 
water to make it somewhat thinner than flour bread. 


Erench Rolls. 

One pint of milk, one small cup of yeast, flour enough to 
make a stiff batter; raise over night. In the morning add 
one egg, one tablespoonful of butter and flour to make it 
stiff enough to knead. Let it rise, then knead it again (to make 
it fine and white), roll out, cut with a round tin, brush with 
milk and fold over; put them in a pan and cover very close. 
Set them in a warm place until they are very light; bake quickly, 
and you will have delicious rolls. 


Grandmother’s Johnny Cake (1776). 


One quart Indian meal, teaspoonful of salt, scalded well with 
boing water, Bake half an inch thick, When done cut in 
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squares for the table. Very nice split through the middle and 
dipped in melted butter. 


Huckleberry Tea Cake. 


Two cups of sour milk, half a cup of white sugar, one egg, tea- 
spoonful of soda, teaspoonful of salt, flour enough to make it a 
stiff dough. Beat it well and fill with berries. To be eaten het 
with butter. If made with sweet milk, use baking powder instead 
of soda, ’ 


Berry Corn Cake. 


Two cups Indian meal, one cup of flour, three tablespoonsful 
sugar, two eggs, teaspoonful of salt, teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in a pint of sour milk, or, if the milk is sweet, use two teaspoonsful 
of cream of tartar. To be filled with berries, and baked till a 
nice brown. 


Rice Fritters. 

Take one cup of cold-boiled rice, one pint of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, two eggs beaten lightly, and milk enough to 
make this a thick batter; beat all together well and bake ona 
griddle. 


Corn Bread. 

Take one quart of sweet milk, corn meal enough to thicken, 
three eggs, half a cup of butter, two tablespoonsful of brown 
sugar, one teaspoonful of soda, and two of cream of tartar ; 
bake in a moderate oven. 


Muffins. 

Beat one egg lightly, add a quart of warm milk, cut up 
into it a spoonful of lard and a spoonful of butter, with a little 
salt; let it be of the consistency of rather a thick batter ; set it 
to rise and bake in rings. 


Waffles. 
Beat carefully into one quart of flour, one quart of sweet 
milk, one cup of melted butter, half a teaspoonful of salt. 
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and a scant half cup of good home-made yeast. When raised, 
add two eggs well beaten, and let the batter rise half an hour 
longer. Bake as soon as light in hot, greased waffle-irons. 


Rice Wafiiles. 


A pint bowl of cold-boiled rice, thin it with cold milk, beaten 
well, one egg, a small piece of butter, and flour to make a batter 
stiff enough to bake. 

Use pork to grease your waffle-iron. 


Wales. (Simple Receipt.) 


One pint of sour cream, one pint of flour, three eggs, half a 
spoonful of soda. Thin with a little sweet milk. 


Corn Muffins. 


Two cups of Indian meal, two cups of flour, two eggs, piece 
of butter size of an egg, melted, two teaspoonsful of cream of 
tartar, one teaspoonful of soda, and one pint of milk. 


Buckwheat Cakes. 


Take one cupful of flour, two of buckwheat flour, and one 
of yeast; one tablespoonful of sugar and salt according to 
taste. Mix with enough water to make a stiff batter, and set 
to rise over night. In the morning add water in sufficient 
quantity to make the batter run when poured on the griddle. 
They are nice with a little Indian meal instead of flour. 


Soda Griddle Cakes. 


Stir together in one pint of milk, one teaspoonful of soda, one 
teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonsful of cream of tartar, sufficient 
flour to make a thick batter, and fry them on the griddle. 


Corn Fritters. 


To a dozen ears of corn, grated, add two eggs and a tea- 
spoonful of salt. (If the corn is old add a little milk.) Fry 
in hot butter and lard, half of each. 
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Flannel Cakes. 

Put two ounces of butter into a pint of hot milk, let it melt ; 
add then a pint of cold milk, four beaten eggs, a teaspoonful of 
salt, two tablespoonsful of yeast, and sufficient flour to make a 
stiff batter. Set it in a warm place three hours to rise, then fry 
on the griddle. 


Rusks. 

Three pints of flour, one pint of sugar, a quarter of a pound of 
butter rubbed in the flour, one tablespoonful of yeast, one pint 
of warm milk. Set asponge and put all in. Mix soft. Thisis 
good for doughnuts. 


Raised Breakfast Cakes. 

Scald one quart of milk into this while hot, put a piece of but- 
ter the size of an egg; when lukewarm add one beaten egg and 
a teacupful of yeast, then stir in flour enough to make a stiff 
batter; cover and rise over night; in the morning stir, put in 
muffin pans and rise again; when light bake quickly. They can 
be made at noon and will be ready to bake at tea-time. 


Green Corn Cakes. 

Mix a pint of grated green corn with a teacupful of flour, 
half a teacupful of milk, half a teacupful of melted butter, one 
egg, a teaspoonful of salt and a little pepper. Drop on a buttered 
pan by the spoonful and bake or fry for ten or fifteen minutes. 


Green Corn Cakes 

Six ears of green corn, grated; one cup of milk, one egg, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of pepper, and flour to 
make batter as for griddle cakes. 


Brown Bread. 

Take one pint of Indian meal, one-half a pint of rye meal, one. 
half a cup of molasses and a little salt; mix with cold water 
to the consistency of thin griddle cakes; then pour it into an 
iron pan and cover with another pan. Bake three hours, Cover- 
ing the bread prevents it from having a hard crust. 
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Squash Muffins. 


To one pint of sifted squash, add two tablespoonsful each of 
sugar, sweet milk and melted butter, a teaspoonful of salt, and a 
cup of yeast; then stir in flour till it is stiff enough to knead; 
when it is risen very light, knead, roll out and put them in a pan 
till light enough to bake. 


Squash Muffins. 

Take one cup of squash, one cup of sour milk, two table- 
spoonsful of sugar, one tablespoonful of melted butter, a little 
salt and one teaspoonful of soda; add flour till they are stiff 
enough to roll out. Bake and serve hot. 


Graham Moflins. 


Three cups of Graham flour, three tablespoonsful of molasses, 
one tablespoonful of butter, two cups of milk, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonsful of cream of 
tartar. This is also nice made in a loaf, and covered while 
baking. 


Rye Drop Cakes. 

Three cups of sour milk, half a cup of molasses, a heaping tea- 
spoonful of soda and a little salt; add meal enough to make a 
very thick batter, and drop into hot iren gem pans. 


Milk Toast. 

Take stale slices of bread, toast, and dip in boiling milk salted 
to taste; then lay them in a covered disb ; boil some milk, a lit- 
tle more than enough to cover the bread, add a good-sized piece 
of butter, some salt, and pour over itall. It is very nice thick- 
ened with a little flour. 


Pop-Overs. 

One cup of milk, two eggs, one teaspoonful of melted butter, 
a little salt, and flour enough to make batter as thick as for 
griddle cakes. 

Graham Muffins. 


One pint sour milk, one teaspoonful soda, a little salt, one 
tablespoonful of molasses, two cups Graham flour, one cup wheat 
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flour. With baking powder use sweet milk and small piece of 
butter. 


Strawberry Shortcake. 

First, take the berries, sugar them well, press a little, if you 
like, and set them aside; then take one quart of sifted flour, one 
teaspoonful salt, quarter of a pound of butter, rub them well 
into the flour; wet with water as for pie-crust; handle light- 
ly, and roll without kneading; bake ina biscuit pan. When done, 
split the cake, butter it and lay berries between. Peaches cut 
up, sugared and layed between, are very nice also. 


New York Strawberry Shortcake. 


Mix dough as for soda biscuit ; that is to say, one quart of sifted 
flour, piece of butter the size of an egg, two teaspoonsful of 
cream of tartar, one of soda, a pinch of salt, and swect milk to 
form a soft dough. Put the cream of tartar in the flour, and 
soda in dry also, and, when thoroughly mixed, roll out half an 
inch thick and bake in a shallow pan fifteen or twenty minutes; 
have ready two quarts of fresh, fine strawberries; split the cake, 
place half the strawberries between and cover thickly with white 
sugar and cream; put the other half on the top and cover in the 
same way; send to the table immediately. Use baking powder, 
if preferred. 

Blackberries make a very nice shortcake by preparing a crust as 
for soda biscuit, only twice as rich. Roll an inch and a half 
thick, and after baking, split, butter on both sides, then put in all 
the berries that can be laid on. 


Breakfast Dishes. 

Hominy, oatmeal, cracked wheat, etc., are best cooked in a 
covered dish, set in a kettle of boiling water; or, if you have time, 
steamed. Sea moss, farina, and all other articles mixed with 
milk, if cooked in this manner, are not liable to be scorched, 


To Boil Hominy. 
Take three cups of water to one cup of hominy, boil slowly 
for an hour; the longer it boils the better it is; then add a tea- 
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cupful of sweet milk, and boil fifteen minutes more; stir it fre- 
quently while boiling. It is very nice if soaked over night. 


WMominy Fritters. 

Two teacupsful of cold-boiled hominy, add to it one scant tea- 
cupful of sweet milk and a little salt, stir till smooth, then add 
four tablespoonsful of flour and one egg ; beat the yolk and white 
separately, adding the white last. Haveready a pan with hot but- 
ter and lard (half of each), drop the batter in by spoonfuls and 
fry alight brown. 


Hominy Croquettes. 

To acupful of cold-boiled hominy, add a teaspoonful melted 
butter, and stir it well, adding by degrees a cupful of milk, till 
all is made into a soft light paste; add a teaspoonful white 
sugar, and one well beaten egg. Roll it into oval balls with flour- 
edhands; dip in beaten egg, then rolled cracker crumbs, and fry 
in hot lard. 


Evried Bread. 

Beat four eggs very light, add three tablespoonsful of good brown 
sugar, a little grated nutmeg, a tablespoonful of orange or rose 
water, and a quart of milk. Cut into nice slices, an inch thick, a 
stale loaf of bread; remove the crust from the sides, and cut 
each slice into halves. Butter your frying-pan and when hot, lay 
in your bread (dipped in the custard) and brown on both sides. 
Lay them on a hot dish, and sprinkle over them a little loaf 
sugar. 
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General Directions. 


If you intend to boil or steam a pudding, always have the water 
boiling before you put in the pudding. Do not let it stop boiling 
for an instant while the pudding is cooking. 

Puddings are boiled in cloths, or in molds tied in cloths; they 
should be tied tightly and the molds be buttered before the pud- 
dings are put inthem. A pudding-cloth should be made of thick, 
twilled muslin, and always, before using it, wash it out in clean 
water and flour it well before pouring in the pudding, allowing 
room for the pudding to swell. 

Puddings are much lighter and nicer steamed than boiled. 
Have the steamer hot before putting in the pudding. The sim- 
plest and cheapest steamer is easily had by having a steamer made 
to fit the large iron kettle that every kitchen has. The steamer, 
of tin, made to fit the kettle, the sides fitting down, say one inch, 
a snug, perfect fit; one inch from this rim is a bottom with holes 
cut in it, half an inch in diameter and one inch apart. The 
steamer, like a basin with straight or perpendicular sides, nine 
inches deep, a tin cover to fit perfectly tight, the cover made to 
run up higher in the middle two or three inches. This steamer 
can be made for $1.50. 

All puddings in which berries are used require more flour than 
those without ; and it must be remembered, fruit (dusted with a 
little flour) should always be added the last thing. 

All puddings of the custard kind require a very gentle oven. 
Those made of batter should be put into one sufliciently brisk to 
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raise them quickly, without scorching them, Such as contain 
suet and fruit must have a well heated, but not a fierce oven. 

Always be sure and butter the dish well before the pudding is 
turned in. 


Tapioca Cream Pudding. 


One cup tapioca soaked over night in cold water. Boil one 
quart of milk and stir in the tapioca; boil ten minutes stirring all 
the time. Dissolve one tablespoonful of corn-starch in half a cup 
of milk, add the beaten yolks of four eggs and stir into the tapio- 
ca; add a little salt, sweeten to taste and boil up once. Flavor 
to taste. Beat the whites of four eggs and two tablespoonsful of 
sugar; flavor, spread over the pudding, and brown lightly in the 
oven. 


Walf-Hour Pudding. (Very nice.) 


Boil one and a half pints of milk; pour half of it over as many 
stale pieces of bread asit will soften; let it stand ten minutes and 
add one unbeaten egg, one tablespoonful of sugar, a little butter, 
salt and nutmeg, one teaspoonful of cream tartar and one half a 
teaspoonful of soda; beat all well together and add the rest of 
the milk, then stir in half a cup of currants dusted with a little 
flour. Pour into a buttered bowl and steam half an hour. Serve 
with asauce. Very nice without the currants. 


Apple Tapioca Pudding. 


Soak one cup of tapioca in enough boiling water to cover it; 
when it is quite soft stir in three beaten eggs, two tablespoonsful 
of sugar, and add one quart of milk, also a little salt. Have 
your pudding dish filled with apples, pared and cored; stir the 


mixture well and pour over the apples; bake and eat with cream 
and sugar. 


Nursery Tapioca Pudding. 


Take two ounces of tapioca and boil it in a half pint of water 
until it begins to melt, then add half a pint of milk by degrees, 
and boil until the tapioca becomes very thick; add a well beaten 
egg, sugar, and flavoring to taste, and bake gently for three-quar- 
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ters of anhour. This preparation of tapioca is superior to any 
other, is nourishing, and suitable for delicate children. 


Sago Pudding. 

Put seven-eighths of a cup of sago to a quart of cold milk, add 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and turn into a tin saucepan; place a large 
pan with boiling water on the stove, and place the saucepan in it; 
let it remain till the sago is thick, then remove it from the sauce- 
pan to your pudding-dish, and while hot add half a cup of butter; 
when cool add four eggs, well beaten, a cup of white sugar and 
the grated peel and juice of alemon. Bake until a nice brown. 
It is very nice with a gill of rose-water or half a glass of wine ad- 
ded to it. 


Will’s Sago Pudding. 

One quart of boiling water turned upon a cup of sago. Have 
your pudding-dish filled with apples pared and quartered, stir the 
sago well, and turn over the apple; bake, and eat with sauce or 
cream and sugar. You can cook tapioca the same way. 


Earina Pudding. 

Boil one quart of milk, sprinkle in gradually two even table- 
spoonsful of farina and stir well until it thickens, then let it boil 
slowly about five minutes. Take three beaten eggs, half a cup of 
sugar, two tablespoonsful of melted butter, a little salt, and stir 
into the farina and milk. Flavor with lemon. Bake half an 
hour in quick oven and eat warm. 


Steamed Apple Dumplings. 

One pound of suet, one pound of flour; heaping teaspoonful 
of salt ; chop the suet in a little of the flour to prevent its cak- 
ing; chop very fine—as fine as meal; then add flour and mix 
thoroughly ; then add cold water enough to make a paste; roll 
as thin as pie crust; pare a dozen large apples, quarter and core 
them, keeping each apple by itself, place the quarters together 
again and cover each apple with a square of the paste; then but- 
ter, slightly, the bottom of a steamer and lay in your dumplings. 
They will cook in an hour. Serve with hard sauce. 
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Baked Apple Dumpling. 


Make a crust as for soda biscuit, peel and core your apples, cut 
the dough in square pieces, and put one apple for each dumpling ; 
put them in a dripping-pan, and place in the oven for five min. 
utes, then make a syrup with water and sugar (one cupful of su- 
gar to a pint of water), and pour into the dripping-pan ; baste with 
the syrup while they are cooking; when done eat with sweet 
cream. 


Nellie’s Corn Pudding. 


Grate twelve ears sweet corn, stir into one quart of milk, add 
four beaten eggs, two cups of sugar and a tablespoonful of salt. 
Pour the mixture into a dish and put small pieces of butter on 
top; bake three-quarters of an hour in a quick oven and eat hot 
with butter. 


Arrowroot Pudding. 


Mix four spoonfuls of arrowroot with a teacupful of new milk, 
then boil nearly a quart of milk and stir in the arrowroot. When 
almost cold add two well beaten eggs, two spoonfuls of melted 
butter, sugar to taste, and a little nutmeg. Bake about twenty 
minutes, 


Queen Pudding. 


One quart of milk, one and three-fourths cupfuls of bread 
crumbs, yolks of four beaten eggs, and sugar to taste ; bake until 
done, taking care not to have it watery. Whip the whites of 
four eggs and a tablespoonful of sugar, and flavor with lemon. 
Spread over the pudding a layer of sweetmeats or jelly. Put the 
whites of the eggs on, and brown lightly. Serve cold witb 
cream. 


Maizena Pudding. 


Four tablespoonsful of maizena, stirred into two eggs, and 
milk enough to make it Smooth. Set a quart of milk to boil, and 
just before it boils stir in the above, constantly stirring the same 
way till it thickens; remove from the fire and flavor. To be 
cold, and eaten with milk or cream, and sugar. It is very nice to 
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omit the eggs, and take six tablespoonsful of maizena to a quart 
of milk (stirring the same way), and eaten warm with a sauce. 


Baked Custard. 


Pour a quart of hot milk over four or five well beaten eggs. 
Add a teaspoonful of butter. Season with vanilla, rose-water, or 
nutmeg, and sweeten to taste. Bake in cups or pudding-dish. 


Bird’s Nest Pudding. - 


Pare and core as many apples as will stand in a dish, and fill 
the holes with sugar. Make a custard of a quart of milk, eight 
eggs, and quarter of a pound of sugar. Pour it over the apples, 
grate a nutmeg over the top, and bake one hour. 


Minnie’s Rice Pudding. 

To twelve cups of milk, one cup of rice well washed. Sweeten 
fo taste; flavor with vanilla or nutmeg; add a little salt and 
about a teaspoonful of butter. Bake in a slow oven for three or 
four hours, stirring it frequently until the last hour; then let it 
brown nicely. Excellent if baked right. 


Apple Corn-Starch Pudding. 


Set a quart of milk over night, take off the cream in the morn- 
ing, and heat your milk in a spider to a boiling point. Wet two 
dessertspoonsful of corn-starch in a little cold milk and stir into it, 
and continue stirring it till it thickens. Set it off from the fire. 
Beat together two eggs and half a cupful of white sugar; then 
pour your corn-starch into this, stirring it together carefully, and 
add a teaspoonful of salt. Pare and slice thin, six large, pleasant 
apples ; lay them into your pudding-dish, pour the custard over 
them, and bake an hour, or until the pudding is tender. For 
sauce, add sugar, nutmeg, and a little extract to the cream. This 
is a very economical and delicious pudding. 


Corn-Starch Pudding. 


Boil one quart of milk, then beat the yolks of four eggs with four 
tablespoonsful of corn-starch and a little milk ; stir into the boiling 
milk, jet it boil up once; flavor, to taste, and turn into a pudding- 
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ish; then beat the whites of the eggs to a froth, add four spoon- 
uls of white, powdered sugar, flavor a little, and cover the pud- 
ing with the mixture; set in the oven and brown lightly. 


Riece Pudding. 


One quart of milk, half cupful of white sugar, one teaspoonful 
f rose or vanilla extract, one teaspoonful of butter, halfa cup of 
ice; merely wasb the rice, and after adding it to the swectened 
udding, put in the oven, occasionally stirring for ‘he first ten 
linutes. It will be of the consistency of ice cream, and very 
elicate. Bake until browned on top. 


Farina Pudding. 

Heat one quart of milk to the boiling point. Stir in dry five 
ablespoonsful of farina, and continue to stir it until quite thick. 
.dd one cupful of sugar and half a teaspoonful of salt. Flavor 
vith lemon or vanilla, and eat with sweetened milk or cream, 
vith a little nutmeg or other flavoring-added. 


Peach Tapioca Pudding. 


Soak half a pint of tapioca in cold water for two or three hours, 
hen set on the stove until it boils; sweeten with white sugar ; 
veel and slice ripe peaches to nearly fill a baking-dish; sprinkle 
‘ver them white sugar, then pour over the tapioca, and bake 
lowly for one hour. To be eaten with cream and sugar. 


Potato Suet Pudding. 

Take a pound of mealy potatoes, boiled and mashed smooth; 
.dd four ounces of chopped beef suet, three eggs, a little milk, 
ugar to taste, and a good dessertspoonful of cinnamon or all- 
pice. Put it into a dish, cover tight, and steam for an hour. Serve 
vith a sweet sauce. 


Steamed Indian Pudding. 


A quart of sour milk, half a cup of molasses, a cup of raisins, 
1 cup of chopped suet, a teaspoonful of saleratus, and meal enough 
io make it stiff. Cover tight, and steam three hours, 
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Boiled Indian Pudding. 


Two eggs, a piece of butter the size of an egg, one pint ef milk, 
one-half teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in boiling water. Thicken 
with about three teacupsful of Indian meal. Steam about twe 
hours. This makes only a small pudding. 


Boiled Indian Pudding. 


Take one quart of Indian meal and two teaspoonsful of salt, 
scald with boiling water enough to swell the meal, then add half 
a pound of suet, chopped fine, raisins or apple, as you choose, and 
boil for four hours. 

This is very nice to eat with roast pork. 


Baked Indian Pudding. 


Boil a quart of milk; stir into it gradually three gills of yellow 
Iodian meal and half a pint of molasses; scald thoroughly, and 
add two tablespoonsful of powdered ginger and a teaspoonful of 
salt ; butter a brown earthen pan; put into it half a pound of beef 
suet chopped fine ; turn in a quart of cold milk ; then add the pud- 
ding and stir up well; bake five hours. Serve either plain or with 
hard sauce. 


Baked Indian Pudding. 


Take a large cup of meal and a teacupful of molasses and beat 
them well together; then add to them a quart of boiling milk, 
some salt, and a tablespoonful each of cinnamon and butte let 
it stand awhile in the dish you are going to bake it in until it 
thickens, and when you put it into the oven pour over it from 
half to a pint of milk, but do not stir it in, as this makes the jelly. 
Bake three or four hours. 


Baked Indian Pudding. 

One quart of milk, three handfuls of Indian meal stirred in 
while the milk is hot; let it cool, and add one egg; molasses to 
sweeten ; butter, half the size of an egg; cinnamon and salt to 
your taste; bake three-quarters of an hour. 
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Apple Indian Pudding. 


One quart of milk, boiled, one pint of Indian meal, two cups of 
‘molasses, a dozen sweet apples cut in thin slices; bake it witha 
steady fire three hours. 


Apple Fritters. 


Peel some apples and cut them in slices; put a little sugar over 
them and some lemon juice. Let the pieces soak a couple of 
hours; then dip each piece in flour, and have ready a frying-pan, 
with two inches deep of fat. When hot put the slices of apple in 
one at a time, turn over with a slice as they are doing, and serve 
with powdered loaf sugar. 


Apple Fritters. 

Beat three eggs very light, then stir in one teaspoonful of salt, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, the grated rind of half a lemon and 
the juice, one pint of milk, two cups of chopped apple, and two 
cups of flour; stir it well together, and fry in lard, or can be bak- 
ed on a griddle as pancakes. Sift sugar over them and send to 
the table. 


Plain Bread Pudding. 


Take stale pieces of bread, pour boiling water over them, and 
cover down tight. When they are soft mash toa pulp. Mix in 
one tablespoonful of corn-starch, one egg, a cup of milk, a little 
salt, sugar to taste, and a few currants, or a cup of chopped ap- 
ples. Bake in a dish with a few pieces of butter on the top, and 
a little nutmeg grated over. 


Thanksgiving Pudding. 


Pound twenty crackers fine, add five cups of milk, and let it 
swell. Beat well fourteen eggs, a pint bowl of sugar, teacupful 
of molasses, two small nutmegs, two teaspoonsful of ground 
clove, three of ground cinnamon, two of salt, and half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, and add to the cracker lastly a pint bowl heap- 
ed of raisins, and citron if you like. This quantity will make two 
puddings. 
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Lizzie’s Craclher Pudding. 

Pour one quart of boiling milk over six soft crackers, let it 
stand till the crackers are very soft; then add four beaten eggs, 
half a pound of raisins, and salt, sugar and spices to taste. Steam 
three or four hours. Use brown sugar. 


Boiled Cracker Pudding. 

Split four soft crackers, pour a pint of boiling milk over them, 
and add immediately a cup of suet well chopped ; when cool, add 
five eggs well beaten, a little mace, and as many raisins as you 
like. Boil or steam three hours, and eat with sauce. 


Cocoanut Pudding. 

One quart of milk, half a cocoanut, grated; four eggs, a little 
salt and sugar to taste; bake in a quick oven about thirty min- 
utes. Serve with a sauce. 


Minute Pudding. 

Mix five tablespoonsful of flour with half a pint of cold, sweet 
milk, a very little salt, one-fourth of a nutmeg; stir it into a pint 
and a half of boiling sweet milk; boil one minute, stirring con- 
stantly ; set it off from the fire until it gets lukewarm; add three 
beaten eggs; stir until it boils, and eat with cream and sugar. 


Plain Batter Pudding. 
One quart of milk, four eggs, six spoonfuls of flour, a little salt ; 
bake twenty minutes. 


Currant Pudding. 

One cup finely cut suet, one of dried currants, one-third cup of 
molasses, two-thirds cup of milk or water, one teaspoonful all- 
spice, cloves and cinnamon mixed, three cups of flour; mix well 
and steam three hours. 


Troy Pudding. 

One cup each of chopped suet, stoned raisins, molasses and 
milk, and one egg, three cups of sifted flour, a little salt, and a 
pinch of soda; boil or steam three hours ; serve with sweet sauce. 
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Apple Batter Pudding. 


Core and peel eight apples, put in a dish, fill the places from 
which the cores have been taken with brown sugar, cover and 
bake. Beat the yolks of four eggs light, add two teacupsful of 
flour, with three even teaspoonsful of baking powder sifted with 
it, one pint of milk, and a teaspoonful of salt, then the whites, 
well beaten; pour over the apples and bake. Use sauce with 
It. Very nice. 


Apple Batter Pudding. 
One pint of milk, three eggs, two cups of flour, two cups of 
apples, cut small. Bake one hour, and eat with sauce. 


Orleans Pudding. 

Two cups flour, one-half cup butter, one cup molasses, one cup 
raisins, one and one-half cups milk, one teaspoonful saleratus dis- 
solved in milk; boil two hours in tin boiler. Serve with satce. 


Plain Plum Pudding. 

Three teacupsful of flour, one of milk, one of molasses, one of 
chopped suet, one of raisins, and a little salt; three teaspoonsful 
of baking powder, one of cinnamon, one of nutmeg, and one of 
cloves. Boil or steam three or four hours. Excellent. 


English Plum Pudding. 

One pound raisins, one pound currants, one pound suet, one 
pound flour, half pound citron, one nutmeg, one tablespoonful all- 
spice, six eggs, one pound brown sugar, one wineglassful brandy, 
boil six hours. 


Bread Pudding. 

Butter a tart-dish, sprinkle the bottom with finely minced can- 
died peel and a very little shred suet, then a thin layer of light 
bread, and so on until the dish is full. For a pint dish make a 
liquid custard of one egg and half a pint of milk; sweeten, pour 
over the pudding, and bake very slowly for two hours. 


Berry Pudding. 
One pint of milk, two beaten eggs, spoonful of salt, one-fourth 
ef a teaspoonful of soda, one-half a teaspoonful of cream tartar 
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and flour to make a thick batter. Dissolve the soda in a little 
water and sift cream of tartar through the flour. One pint huck- 
leberries, raspberries, currants or blackberries, dredged with 
flour, stirred in the last thing. Steam one hour. 


Berry Pudding. (No £993.) 

One pint of molasses, heaping teaspoonful of soda, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and flour enough to make a very stiff batter, so that the 
spoon will stand up in it; add as many berries as you can possi- 
bly stir in; steam three hours. Eat with butter or a sauce. 


Fruit Puddings (Batter). 

One quart of flour, two teaspoonsful of baking powder, and a 
little salt. Add two tablespoonsful of melted butter, and mix to 
the consistency of drop biscuit. Butter a mold or deep dish, and 
lay in it a layer of the batter, then a layer of fruit, alternating 
them until the dish is nearly filled; cover it tight and steam an 
hour and a half. Hat with a sweet sauce. 


Eruit Puddings (To Roll). 

Roll out half an inch thick a paste made of suet chopped fine, 
flour, water, and a little salt. Spread over it preserves of any 
small kind. Dust a little flour over it, roll up, wet and pinch the 
ends tight, and tie in a cloth which has been wet with cold water 
and floured. Steam one or two hours, according to size. 


Apple Roley-Poley. 
It is very nice made like the above fruit pudding; use butter 
instead of suct, and slice the apples thin. 


Cranberry Pudding. 

Sift well together one quart of flour, one teaspoonful of soda, 
and two teaspoonsful of cream of tartar. Mix into a soft dough 
with sweet milk, roll thin in an oblong shape, and spread over it 
cne quart of cranberries sprinkled well with sugar. Dust with a 
little flour, and roll over and over, then tie in a pudding cloth and 
steam for an hour. Any tart fruit is nice made in same way. 
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KFamily Pie Paste. 


One coffee-cupful of flour will make the paste for a medium. 
sized pie. Use three-fourths of a cup of shortening to each cup 
of flour; you may use all butter or part lardif preferred. Take 
one-third of the shortening, a little salt, and rub well into the 
flour with the hand, then stir in as little water as possible and 
form with a spoon into a very stiff paste; put it on a pie board, 
roll lightly, and spread with one-third of the remaining shorten- 
ing, sprinkle on a little flour, fold and roll out enough for the 
under crust. Take the rest of the paste, spread’on half the re- 
maining butter, fold and roll as before, repeat the process, roll 
thin and use it for the upper crusts. Always make a few slits in 
the centre of the upper crust, to allow the steam to escape. Never 
put in the filling until you are ready to bake them. A nice pie 
will be brown, tender and flaky. 


Common Paste. 


Rub half a pound of shortening (lard or butter) into a quart of 
flour, add a little salt and cold water enough to make a dough; 
flour your molding board and roll out the dough. Be sure and. 
not mold it, but handle as little as possible. 


Sliced Apple Pie. 


Take ripe, tart apples, pare, core and cut them into very thin 
slices, fill the under crust; then strew over the apples as much 
sugar as you would think they required, a little nutmeg or cinna. 
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mon to taste, and a teaspoonful of butter. Cover with the upper 
paste, make a few small incisions in the middle of the upper crust 
and bake in a mild oven. 


Apple Pan Pie. 


Take a deep, earthen pudding-pot, fill it with slices of apple, 
then pour on as much molasses as the apple requires to sweeten it ; 
sprinkle over a little cinnamon, put over a paste, with a small slit 
in the middle, and place in the oven. After the first paste is baked 
it may be taken off, and another put’on in its place. This should 
be taken off, and the apple remain long enough to be a deep red. 
When cooked enough, take from the oven, and immediately break 
the paste in small pieces, and stir into the sauce while hot. To 
be eaten cold. It is a favorite dish with many people, and very 
nice, 


Dried Apple Pies. 

Soak the apples ; then put them in a brown earthen pot; cover 
them with water, cover the pot and bake four or five hours, 
sweeten with sugar or molasses the last half hour, and mash well 
with aspoon; when the apples are thoroughly cooked flavor with 
lemon juice and add a little butter. You can bake between two 
crusts, or put bands of the paste across the top. 


Apple Meringue. 

Pare, slice, stew and sweeten ripe, juicy apples; mash smooth, 
and season with nutmeg or lemon peel; fill a pie plate with an 
under-crust, and bake till done. Then whip the whites of three 
eggs for each pie toa stiff froth, with a little sugar, one table- 
spoonful to an egg; beat till it stands alone, then spread over the 
pie three-fourths of an inch thick; return to the oven three or 
four minutes to brown. 


Dried Plum Pies. 

Soak the plums, and stew them gently ; season them with spice 
and sugar to taste; put a puff paste on tothe plate; then put a 
layer of the plums, stewed; roll out a piece of paste thin, cover 
them, add another layer of plums, and cover for the last time. 
You may have as many stories to your pie as you choose. 
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Custard Pie. 


Make a custard of a quart of milk, six eggs, well beaten, a cup 
of white sugar not heaped, and a teaspoonful of vanilla. Line your 
plates with paste, pour in the custard and bake immediately. If 
you wish pudding, line your pudding-dish with paste and bake 
thick. 


Corn-Stareh Custard Pie. 


Very nice pies are made with two eggs, and two large table. 
spoonsful of corn-starch to a quart of milk; sweeten and spice ta 
taste ; the corn-starch should be mixed smooth with milk and 
eggs beaten up in it, then thin out with more milk; sweeten, sea- 
son, pour into pans lined with paste, and grate a little nutmeg 
over the top. 


Apple Custard Pies. (Very Nice.) 

Grate or steam twelve apples; to this add a teaspoonful of salt, 
sugar, nutmeg, three eggs well beaten, a pint of milk and a table- 
spoonful of melted butter, the grated rinds of two lemons and the 
juice of one; pour the mixture into lied plates, and arrange 
strips of paste in a network over the top. Sift powdered sugar 
over them when done. : 


Rhubarb Pie. 

Skin the stalks, cut in small pieces; line the plate and cover 
well with the raw fruit; strew lavishly with sugar and sprinkle 
over this a little flour. Cover and bake about three-quarters of 
an hour. This, like all fruit pies, is eaten cold. 


Auntie’s Cream Pies. 


Make the paste for three pies, roll out and cover your plates, 
then roll out and cover a second time, and bake. When baked, and 
while warm, separate the edges with a knife, and lift the upper 
from the lower paste; fill in the cream, and put on the upper 
paste. 

The cream—put on a pint of milk to boil. Break two eggs inte 
a dish, and add one cup of sugar and half acup of flour; after 
beating well, stir into the milk just as it commences to boil ; keep 
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on stirring one way till it thickens; use any flavor you may pre- 
fer. 


Apple Pie. 

Stew a dozen tart apples; when soft, add a tablespoonful of 
butter, one cup of sugar, half a glass of rose-water, and a little 
nutmeg. Bake the paste as for cream pie, and fill with apple in- 
stead of cream. 


Eried Apple Pies. 

Stew a quart of dried apples and one lemon together; sweeten 
to the taste with sugar ; add a little salt, but no spice. For crust, 
take a tablespoonful of lard, one quart of flour, one tablespoonful 
of yeast, and water to form a stiff batter, and let it stand over 
night, or till light. Then, when wanted for use, add a very little 
soda, and knead up not very stiff; roll out your crust, cut in 
rounds with a saucer ; lay in a spoonful of your apple on one half; 
fold the other over; secure the edges carefully, and fry in hot 
lard. 


Cherry Pie. 

Line the dish and fill with ripe cherries, regulating the quantity 
of sugar you use by their sweetness; sift over this a small tea- 
spoonful of flour, add a very little butter, then cover and bake. 


Washington Pie. 

One cup of sugar, one egg, one-third of a cup of butter, half a 
cup of sweet milk, half a teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, one and a third cups of flour; flavor with lemon. 
Bake on two round tins; when done spread one cake with nice 
apple sauce, then put the other cake on top, and sift powdered 
sugar over it. 


Lemon Cream Pies. 

The juice and grated rind of one lemon, one cup of white sugar, 
the yolks of two eggs, three tablespoonsful of sifted flour, milk to 
fill the plate. This makes a large pie, and should be made with 
an under-crust, but not any top-crust. Bake until nearly done, 
then take from the oven, and pour over it a frosting made of the 
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beaten whites of two eggs, and two tablespoonsful of powdered 
sugar, then set back in the oven and brown lightly. 


Lemon Pie. 

Two lemons; squeeze out the juice, and chop the lemons fine 
(take out the seeds); three cups of water, three cups of sugar, 
one egg, two-thirds of a cup of flour; beat the egg well with half 
a cup of water and the flour; then stir lemons, juice, and all to- 
gether; this will fill three pies. This is easily made. 


Lemon Pie. 

One cup of hot water, one tablespoonful of corn-starch, one 
cup of white sugar, one tablespoonful of butter, juice and grated 
rind of one lemon. Cook for a few minutes; add one egg; bake 
with a top and bottom crust. This is for one pie. 


Lemon Pie. 

Grate the yellow rind of two lemons, beat together the rind, 
juice, ten tablespoonsful of loaf sugar, and the yolks of four eggs 
until very light, then add two tablespoonsful of water. Line a 
large plate and fill with the mixture; bake until the paste is 
done; beat the whites stiff, and stir into them two tablespoonsful 
of sugar; spread it over the top, and bake a light brown. 


Whortleberry Pie. 

Wash and pick over the berries, place them an inch thick on 
the under-crust, cover them thickly with sugar; sprinkle with a 
pinch of salt, or add a small piece of butter, put on the upper 
crust and bake about half an hour. Blackberry and raspberry 
pies are made in the same way. They require no spice; but 
whortleberries are greatly improved by having a few currants or 
juice of a lemon sprinkled among them. Sift powdered sugar 
over all fruit pies before serving. 


Peach Pie. 

Make a nice short crust and cover your pie dishes; have ready 
pared and quartered ripe peaches, put a layer of them in the dish, 
sprinkle thickly with good brown sugar, roll out another crust, 
double it over and cut a row of slits through the eentre; wet the 
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edges of the lower crust, press lightly on the edges, trim it around 
close to the dish with a knife dipped in flour, and bake in a quick 
oven half or three-quarters of an hour. All fruit or summer pies 
should be eaten the day they are baked. 


Potato Pie. 

Boil either Irish or sweet potatoes until well done; mash and 
sift them through a coarse wire sieve ; to a pint of pulp, add three 
pints of sweet milk; a tablespoonful of melted butter ; two eggs; 
a teacupful of sugar; half a teaspoonful of salt ; nutmeg or lem- 
on fo flavor. Bake it with an under-crust of rich paste. 


Sweet Apple Pie. 

Pies made of sweet apples used in precisely the same way 
as pumpkins, omitting the ginger and adding a little lemon, 
if liked, for seasoning, are better to the taste of some than pump- 
kin pie itself. Pare, cut and stewthe apples. If cooked in a 
covered dish in the oven, they are better. Strain through a co- 
lander; add a little milk ; cream is better. If there be no eggs to 
spare, stir in a handful of flour, or about a spoonful to a pie. 
Sweeten to taste. 


Squash Pie. 

Steam or boil some squash, then sift it. Take two cups of sifted 
squash, one and a half cups of milk, three tablespoonsful of sug- 
ar, two eggs, and flavor with ginger and cmnamon, or a little 
nutmeg. This will make one good-sized pie. Pumpkin pie can 
be made in the same way. 


Squash Pie. 

One quart of sifted squash, one and a half cups of sugar; add 
a little ginger and salt, and thin with milk. It must be consider- 
ably thicker than if eggs were used. 


Mince Pie. 

Boil four pounds of lean meat, chop very fine, and add twice the 
quantity of apples, also chopped, and half a pound of raw suet 
chopped very fine, then add three pounds of raisins seeded and 
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chopped; two pounds of currants; one heaping tablespoonful 
each, of cinnamon and nutmeg; the same of cloves and half the 
quantity of mace. Sweeten to taste with brown sugar, and add 
three quarts of cider and one pint of brandy. 


Mince Pie. 

Two pounds of beef, boiled and chopped; half a pound of 
suet, chopped fine; six large apples, pared and chopped; two 
pounds of currants, half a pint of wine, glass of rose-water ; 
sugar and spice to your taste. 


Mince Pie. 

A shin of beef boiled down till very tender, one pound of nice, 
clear beef suet chopped very fine, a tablespoonful of salt, six 
pounds of greening apples peeled, cored and chopped, three 
pounds of raisins stoned, three of currants carefully cleaned, one 
pound of brown sugar, a cup of maple syrup, half a nound of 
citron, shredded, half a pound of candied lemon peel, a quart of 
the best cider. This mixture makes rich pies, particularly fine in 
flavor. Instead of cider, some persons put in a quart of Madeira 
wine and a little brandy. 
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Hints for Making Cake. 

The flour should always be very dry and well sifted, 

White sugar is purer and sweeter for cakes and pastries than 
brown sugar. 

if the butter is very hard soften, but do not melt it. 

The butter and sugar should be worked to a cream. 

Eggs should be broken separately in a cup, then if one is bad 
{t will not spoil the others; they should be cold to beat well; 
always use a shallow dish in whipping the whites, and never stop 
after you commence beating them until they are light; unless 
they are very nice and fresh do not try to whip them until you 
can turn the dish over without their slipping. 

When soda is used, dissolve it before adding to the general 
mixture. 

Fruit should be thoroughly dry ; as, if added to the other in- 
gredients, damp, cakes will be liable to be heavy. Dust your 
fruit with a little of the flour to be used for the cake, and stir 
into the other ingredients just before putting in the rest of the 
flour. The ingredients should be well beaten before mixing in 
the flour, except in a few plain cakes that are beaten all together. 

All cakes bake nicer if the pans used are lined with buttered 
paper. 

To know when a cake is sufficiently baked, insert a knitting 
needle or clean broom corn; draw it out, and if it does not look 
the least sticky the baking is finishea. 
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Nut Cake. 


Two cups sugar, one cup butter, three cups flour, one cup cold 
water, four eggs, one teaspoonful soda, and two of cream of 
tartar; mix well, and last of all add two cups of kernels of 
hickory nuts or walnuts. 


Pound Cake. 


Beat six eggs to a froth, then add a pound of sugar and half a 
pound of butter, beat all well together; dissolve half a teaspoon- 
ful of soda in half a cup of milk. Take a pound of sifted flour 
and rub a teaspoonful of cream of tartar through it with your 
hands ; add the eggs, sugar and butter; stir all thoroughly together, 
flavor it to your taste, and bake in a quick oven. 


Chocolate Cream Cake. 

One-half a pound sweet vanilla chocolate, grated; one coffee- 
cupful powdered sugar, yolks of two eggs, and one gill boiling 
milk. Stir all together until is makes a cream. To be spread 
between some nice cake. 


Huckleberry Cake. ; 

One cup of sugar, one egg, piece of butter size of an egg, half 
acup of milk, one teaspoonful of soda, two of cream of tartar, 
a teaspoonful of any preferred essence, and two and a half cups 
of flour. Put cream of tartar in the flour, soda in the milk, and 
beat thoroughly. Add last a pint of huckleberries and bake in a 
quick oven. This is good eaten hot or cold. 


Currant Cake. 


Five cups of flour, three of sugar, one and a half of butter, six 
eggs, one cup of milk, with a scant teaspoonful of soda, one 
grated nutmeg and three-quarters of a pound of currants. 


Plain Raisin Cake. 


One cup of sour milk, one cup of sugar, one-half cup of but- 
ter, two cups of flour, one egg, one level teaspoonful of soda, 
half a cup of raisins, chopped and spiced to taste. 
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Cold Water Pound Cake. 


Half a cup of butter, two cups of sugar, three eggs, one cup 
of cold water, three cups of flour, one teaspoonful cream of 
tartar, one-half teaspoonful soda. 


Jelly Cake. 


Two cups of sugar, one-half cup of butter, one cup of sweet 
milk, three cups of flour, three eggs beaten separately, one tea- 
spoonful of soda and two of cream’of tartar. Flavor with the 
rind of afresh lemon. Bake in jelly tins. This will make two 
cakes of three layers each. It is alsonice if baked in a loaf and 
frosted. 


Pound Cake. 


One pound of butter, worked back to acream; then addslowly, 
beating the while, one pound of powdered sugar, ten eggs beaten 
to a froth, added gradually, half a glass of brandy, one glass of 
wine, and one pound of flour; after which beat well for half an 
hour, and bake with an even heat. 


Cream Cake. 

One cup sugar, butter the size of an egg, one-half cup of milk, 
two eggs (beat them well), one heaping cup of flour, in which one 
teaspoonful of baking powder has been thoroughly sifted; bake 
in jelly tins. For the cream, boil one-half pint of milk. Take 
a tablespoonful of flour, or corn-starch, beaten with a little milk; 
when the milk comes to a boil, stir this in slowly, and cook a 
minute; then add one-half cup of sugar, and stir in one well beaten 
egg. Flavor to taste. A very small piece of butter added, is an 
improvement. 


Jelly Woll. 

Three eggs, one cup of sugar, one teaspoonful of cream of tar- 
tar, one-half teaspoonful of soda, one cup of flour; pour it thin 
into a baking-pan; bake slowly; spread jelly over it and roll it 
up. Wrap it in a cloth. 


One Egg Cake. 
One and one-third cups of flour, one-third cup of sweet milk, 
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one cup of sugar, one tablespoonful of melted butter, one egg, 
and two teaspoonsful baking powder. 


Nut Cake. 

One and one-half cups sugar, one-half cup of butter, three- 
fourths cup sweet milk, two cups flour, whites of four eggs, one- 
half teaspoonful soda, one teaspoonful cream of tartar, one large 
cup of walnuts or hickory nuts. 


Pork Cake. 

Half a pound of salt pork chopped fine, two cups of molasses, 
half pound raisins chopped well, two eggs, two teaspoonsful each 
of clove, allspice and mace, half a tablespoonful of saleratus or 
soda, and flour enough to make a stiff batter. The oven must 
not be too hot. 


Good Girl’s Cake. 


One cup butter, one and a half cups sugar, three eggs, one cup 
chopped raisins, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in two table- 
spoonsful of milk; spiced to taste, and add flour enough to 
roll as cookies. 


Susie’s Cake. 


One cup of butter, two of sugar, three of flour (heaping), and 
four eggs. Sift one tablespoonful of cream of tartar and half a 
teaspoonful of soda into the flour. 


Cream Cake. 


Two cups of flour, one cup of cream, one cup of sugar, two 
eggs, and half a teaspoonful of soda. 


Gold Cake. 
Two cups of flour, one-half a cup of milk, one-half a cup of 


butter, one cup of sugar, yolks of three eggs, one teaspoonful of 
soda and two teaspoonsful of cream of tartar. 


Silver Cake. 


May be made the same as gold cake, only use a little more 


butter, 
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No Egg Cake. (Nice.) 
Two and a half cups of flour, half a cup each of butter and 


milk, one and a half cups of brown sugar, and one teaspoonful 
of soda. Flavor with nutmeg. 


Corn-Starch Cake. 

Two cups sugar, one cup butter, two cups flour, one cup corn- 
starch, one cup milk, four eggs, one teaspoonful soda and 
two of cream of tartar; sift the flour, corn-starch and cream of 
tartar all together. Flavor with almond only. 


Snow Flake Cake. 

Three eggs, one cup and a half sugar, half cup butter, half cup 
milk, half teaspoonful soda, one teaspoonful cream of tartar, two 
cups flour, whites of two eggs, half a cup of sugar, beaten 
together. Bake in jelly-cake tins, frost each layer and sprinkle 
with grated cocoanut. This is excellent. 


Sugar Gingerbread. 

One egg, one cup sugar, one-half cup shortening, four table- 
spoonsful of milk, one teaspoonful cream of tartar, one-half 
teaspoonful of soda, one teaspoonful of ginger; add flour and 
mix hard. 


Molasses Gingerbread. 


Two cups of molasses, one cup sugar, one cup of shortening, 
one cup boiling water, two teaspoonsful of soda; add ginger to 
taste, and flour enough to mold hard. 


Plain Molasses Cake. 


One cup molasses, one-half cup of butter, two eggs, two heap- 
ing cups of flour, one teaspoonful soda, and spice to taste. 


Auntie’s Ginger Snaps. 

One cup of molasses, half a cup of butter, one teaspoonful of 
soda and one tablespoonful of ginger; flour to form a stiff dough; 
roll as thin as possible. 
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Minnie’s Molasses Cake. 


One cup brown sugar, one cup molasses, one cup milk, half a 
cup of butter, one egg, one teaspoonful of soda, and two and a 
half cups of flour. Flavor with lemon or nutmeg. 


Molasses Cake. 


A cup and a half of molasses, three-quarters of a cup of but- 
ter, one egg thrown in without beating. When these are well 
mixed, fill a cup with boiling water, throw half in at once, and 
mix with the other a heaping teaspoonful of soda (no cream of 
tartar), flour enough to just make it run off the spoon; either 
ginger or cinnamon to taste; bake in not too hot an oven. 


Soft Gingerbread (Without Eggs). 
One tablespoonful butter, one tablespoonful ginger, one-half 
cup brown sugar, two cups molasses, two cups water or sour 


milk, one and a half teaspoonsful soda; do not stir very long; 
bake in a moderate oven. 


Tea Cake. 


One cup of sugar, two and one-half cups of flour, one table- 
spoonful of butter, one cup of milk, one egg, one teaspoonful of 
soda, and two teaspoonsful of cream of tartar; dissolve soda and 
butter in a little warm water and beat all together for fifteen 
minutes. Bake in small cakes or aloaf. To be eaten hot with 
butter. 


Madge Cakes. 


Three eggs, half a pound of sugar, one cup of butter, pint and 
a half of flour, rolled thin in sugar. 


Doughnuts. (Vice) 


Four eggs, eight tablespoonsful sugar, butter big as an egg, a 
little salt, one nutmeg, half a cup of milk, half a teaspoonful of 
soda, and flour enough to roll out. 


One Egg Crullers. 


One cup of sugar, one cup of buttermilk or sour milk, three 
tablespoonsful melted butter, one egg, one teaspoonful of saler- 
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atus; flavor with nutmeg; alittle salt; mix as soft as possible, 
and cut any desired shape. Have your fat hot. If a piece of 
raw potato be peeled and thrown in the fat, it will keep the 
crullers from burning, 


Crullers. 

Two coffee-cupsful of sugar, one coffee-cupful of milk, 
four eggs, six tablespoonsful of lard, two teaspoonsful of cream 
of tartar, one teaspoonful of soda, flour to make stiff enough te 
roll; fry in boiling lard; spice to suit the taste. 


No Egg Cookies. 

Two cups of sugar, three-fourths cup of butter, one cup sour 
milk, one teaspoonful of soda, and flour enough to roll. If mada 
with sweet milk, use baking powder, or soda, and cream of tartar. 


Minute Cake. 

Two cups white sugar, one scant cup of butter, one cup of 
sweet milk, three heaping cups of flour, three eggs, two tea. 
spoonsful cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of soda. Put sugar, 
butter, eggs (not previously beaten), soda and cream of tartar all 
together, beat to a froth; add the milk, beating well; flavor 
with lemon extract; add the flour gradually ; pour into a cake 
tinlined with buttered paper; sprinkle a little powdered sugar 
over the cake before baking. It is well to cover it when first put 
in the oven, in order not to harden the top too soon. This is very 
nice end quickly made. 


Railread Cake. 

One cup sugar, one tablespoonful of butter beaten to a cream, 
three eggs beaten to a froth, one cup flour, three tablespoonsful 
sweet milk, one teaspoonful cream of tartar, half teaspoonful 
soda, half teaspoonful salt. 


Sponge Cake. 

Three eggs, beaten one minute; one and one-half cups white 
sugar, beaten five minutes; one cup of flour, beaten one minute ; 
one-half cup cold water and another cup of flour, with two tea- 
spoonsful of baking powder, beaten one minute; bake in a slow 


oven. 
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Sponge Cake. 

Beat six eggs together thoroughly ; when well beaten, stir in 
two cupsof granulated sugar, two cups of flour, and half a tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in a tablespoonful of milk; beat all 
well together, then add the grated peel and juice of a good- 
sized lemon or two small ones, Bake immediately with a quick 
oven. 


School Cake. 


One egg, a piece of butter the size of an egg, one cup of sugar, 
one cup of milk, one pint of flour, two teaspoonsful of cream of 
tartar, one of soda. Divide the milk, and dissolve the cream of 
tartar in one and the soda in the other, and pour one into the 
other to effervesce, then add to the other ingredients. 


New YWear’s Marble Cake. 


White Part.—Whites of four eggs, one cup white sugar, half 
cup butter, half cup sweet milk, two teaspoonsful of baking 
pov-der, one teaspoonful of vanilla or lemon, and two and a half 
cups of sifted flour. 

Dark Part.—Yolks of four eggs, one cup brown sugar, 
half cup molasses, half cup butter, half cup sour milk, one tea- 
spoonful cloves, one teaspoonful cinnamon, one teaspoonful 
mace, one nutmeg, one teaspoonful soda, and one and a half cups 
sifted flour. Put it in the cake dish alternately, first one part 
and then the other. 


Fruit Cake (No Eggs). 

Five cups of flour, two of sugar, one of molasses, one of but- 
ter, half cup of lard, teaspoonful salt, teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in acup of sour milk, two teaspoonsful of ground clove, 
two of allspice, one of mace, one pound chopped raisins, two 
ounces of citron sliced thin. 


Lemon Cake. 


One cup butter, three cups sugar, four cups flour, one cup 
milk, five eggs, one teaspoonful soda, juice and rind of one 
lemon. 
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New York Cup Cake. 

Three cups of sugar, two of butter, six of flour, one of sour 
milk (or sweet), with a little cream, five eggs, nutmeg, and a 
little fruit of any kind, one teaspoonful of soda, two of cream 
of tartar; two loaves. 


Raised Cake. 

Three cups of new milk, one cup of yeast, two cups of sugar; 
work it into a stiff batter with flour;.let it rise over night; in 
the morning put in one and a half cups of butter, one more cup 
of sugar, one teaspoonful of soda, dissolved in milk; put in 
spices, and raisins as long as you can stirit with a spoon, then put 
In pans to rise till light enough to bake. 


Bread Batter Cake. 

Three cups of bread batter, risen very light, two oups of sugar, 
one of butter, and two eggs; stir well and set to rise; when 
light, bake in a quick oven. 


Coffee Cake. 

Five cups of flour, one cup of made coffee, one cup sugar, 
half cup molasses, one cup of butter, teaspoonful soda, two tea- 
spoonsful of cinnamon, one of clove, raisins or currants. 


Buns. 

Two cups of milk, one of sugar, one of yeast, and flour enough 
to thicken ; rise over night; in the morning add a piece of butter 
the size of an egg, another cup of sugar, one cup of Sultana rais- 
ins, or other raisins, chopped ; roll out to bake, cut in rounds, 
and rise again before baking. 


Hfarrison Cake. 

Four cups of flour, two of sugar, four eggs, one of butter, one 
of molasses, one of milk, half a teaspoonful of soda, half a tea- 
spoonful of ground clove. 


Every-day Cake. 
One cup molasses, one cup of sugar, one cup of butter, two 
eggs, two-thirds of a cup of milk, with one teaspoonful of soda 
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dissolved in it. Two teaspoonsful of cream tartar, and flour 
enough to make it as other loaf cake, one teaspoonful of salt, ons 
of clove, one of cinnamon, one nutmeg. 


Plain Cake. 

Three cups of flour, one and a half cups of sugar, half a cup of 
butter, half a cup of milk, one teaspoonful of soda, three eggs, 
one nutmeg, and a tablespoonful of rose-water. 


Brooklyn Cake. 

One cup lard and butter mixed, one of molasses, one of sugar, 
three eggs, half a cup of sour milk, teaspoonful of soda; spiee to 
your taste, and flour enough to make it as stiff as loaf cake. 


Cup Cake. 


Four cups of flour, four eggs, three cups of sugar, one of but- 
ter, cup of milk, teaspoonful of soda. 


Jumbles. 

Sift four cups of flour ; cream two cups of nice, brown sugar, 
and a small teacupful of butter; beat two eggs very light, grate 
a little nutmeg, add one-half a teaspoonful of soda in half a cup 
of sweet milk; add flour enough to roll into cakes; handle as lit- 
tle as possible ; bake in a long, tin pan, in a quick oven. 


Caraway Cookies. 

Two cups of sugar, one-half cup of butter, one cup of sweet 
milk, one teaspoonful of baking powder, caraway seeds, flour 
enough to roll. These are deliciously light and tender. 


Party Puffs. 


Make a rich paste, roll out thin, and cut with a biscuit cutter. 
Lay them on a shallow tin pan, which has been buttered, and roll 
out a puff paste, which cut of the same size. In the centre of 
each of the pieces of puff paste cut a hole with a small wine- 
glass, leaving arim, which place on the top of your first pieces of 
paste, and bake all together a light brown. Before putting in the 
oven, brush them over with sweetened white of egg; it greatly 
improves the appearance. Fill with jelly or sweetmeats of any 
kind. 
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Wedding Cake. 


One pound of butter, one pound of sugar, nine eggs, one pound of 
flour, three pounds of clean currants, two pounds of stoned raisins, 
one-half teacupful of wine or brandy, from one-half to three- 
quarters of a pound of citron, one grated nutmeg, some mace and 
cinnamon. Rub the butter and sugar together; when light, add 
first the yolks and then the whites of the eggs—the yolks and 
whites of the eggs to be beaten separately—then put in nearly 
all your flour, keeping out just enough to dust your raisins; cut 
your citron in slips, and put in as you put the cake in the pan; 
after mixing your fruit in the cake grease a four-quart pan care- 
fully, line it with buttered paper; put your cake in and bake, in 
not too quick an oven, for it burns easily. After it is baked take 
it out of the pan, paper and all, and let it cool. The next day, 
to keep it fresh and moist, put it back in the pan, or in a tin cake- 
box and keep it tightly covered. 


Icing. 

For a good-sized cake take the whites of two eggs, and about 
half a pound of powdered sugar. Beat the whites, slowly add- 
ing the sugar. This is better than beating the whites first and 
then adding sugar. A little lemon juice makes it whiter and 
better. When the cake is almost cold cover it with the icing 
evenly, using a knife dipped in water. 


Chocolate Icing. 

A cup of milk, a quarter of a pound of good chocolate, one 
cup of powdered sugar, one teaspoonful of vanilla. Scald the 
milk and chocolate, then add the sugar, and pour it on the well 
beaten white of an egg. This will ice a good-sized cake or 


pudding. 


To Blanch Almonds. 
Put them in boiling water. 
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Preserved Apples. (Nice) 


Core and pare a dozen good-sized apples, and cut into eighte 
make a syrup of a pound of sugar to half a pint of water; let 
it boil, and then put in as much apple as can be boiled without 
breaking ; remove them carefully when tender; after all are 
done, add a little more sugar, boil a few minutes, flavor with 
lemon and pour over the apples. 


Preserved Pine-Apple. 


A pound of sugar to a pound of pine-apple; put the slices in 
water, and boil a quarter of an hour; then remove them, and add 
the sugar to the water; put in the apple and boil fifteen minutes. 
Boil the syrup till thick. 


Charlotte Russe. 


Soak one ounce of gelatine in two tumblersful of milk fifteen 
minutes; then boil till the gelatine is all dissolved. Beat the 
yolks of six eggs and half a pound of powdered sugar, and stir 
them into the boiling milk long enough for them to thicken like 
a custard; then stir in the whites, beaten toastiff froth. Season 
with bitter almond or vanilla. Whip a pint of cream to a stiff 
froth, and stir into the custard. Line a mold with sponge cake or 
lady’s fingers and fill with the mixture. Set it on ice. 


Apple Jelly. 


Take some ripe apples, fine-flavored and juicy, pare and cut 
them in quarters ; put them in water as you cut them, or they will 
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tern black. When all are cut, put them in a preserving kettle 
and pour over them a little water; let them cook until they are 
quite soft ; then strain through a flannel bag; boil the juice with 
an equal weight of sugar until it will jelly (you can test it by 
placing a little on a plate), and pour it, while hot, into the jelly 
molds or jars. Golden pippin apples make the finest jelly. If 
wanted for immediate use only, you can use less sugar. 


Quince Jelly. 
Make the same as apple jelly. 


Currant Jelly. 

Mash the currants well to expel the juice; strein through a 
cloth, and to every pint of juice allow a pound of sugar. Put 
the sugar in the preserving-pan and add a very little water ; heat 
gradually and boil it ten minutes, stirring constantly; skim the 
sugar and add the currant juice; let the sugar and currant juice 
cook ten minutes after they begin to boil. Skim well and pour 
at once into the glasses or jars. 


Grape Jelly. 

Take grapes before they are fully ripe and boil them gently 
with a very little water; then strain and proceed as with currant 
jelly. Wild grapes will not make as firm a jelly as cultivated 
ones. 


Apple Jam. 

Core and pare a good quantity of apples, chop them well, allow 
equal quantity of weight, apples and sugar, make asyrup of your 
sugar by adding a little water, boiling and skimming well, then 
throw in some grated lemon peel and a little white ginger with the 
apples; boil until the fruit looks clear. 


Green Gage Jam. 

Rub ripe, green gages through a sieve, put all the pulp into a 
pan with an equal weight of loaf sugar pounded and sifted. Beil 
the whole till sufficiently thick, and put into pots. 


Raspberry Jam. 
Pick them carefully, take equal quantities of berries and sugar, 
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stir it continually; put the fruit first into a saucepan, and when 
the watery particles are evaporated add the sugar ; simmer slowly 
for fifteen or twenty minutes. 


Gooseberry Jam. 


Select ripe, red gooseberries, as many as you require, and after 
removing the stalks place the berries in a preserving-pan. As 
they warm stir and bruise them to bring out the juice. Let them 
boil for ten minutes, and add sugar in the proportion of three- 
quarters of a pound to every pound of fruit, and place it on the 
fire again ; let it boil slowly, and continue boiling for two hours 
longer, stirring it all the while to prevent burning. When it 
thickens, and is jelly-like on a plate when cold, it is done enough. 
Put into pots, and allow it to remain a day or two before it is 
covered, 


Gelatine Jelly. 


To make two quarts, take a two-ounce package of the gelatine 
and soak for one hour in a pint of.cold water; add to this one 
and one-half pounds of sugar, the juice of four lemons, some 
orange peel, stick cinnamon or other flavoring; when the gelatine 
is thoroughly soaked, pour on three pints of boiling water and 
strain immediately through a jelly bag or coarse toweling; next 
pour into molds and set aside to cool ; in warm weather use a lit- 
tle more gelatine. 


Grape Jam. 


Boil the grapes in a little water long enough to make them ten- 
der, then add a pound of sugar to a pound of grapes, and boil half 
an hour. 


Rhubarb Marmalade. 


Take six oranges, peel them, and take away the white rind and 
pips, then slice the pulp into a stewpan along with the peel, cut 
very small; add thereto one quart of rhubarb, cut finely, and 
from one pound to one pound and a half of sugar. Boil the whole 
down in the usual way, as for other preserves. 
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Baked Cup Custards. 


Take one quart of milk, four'eggs, beaten very light, five table- 
spoonsful of sugar and a little nutmeg; mix well and pour inte 
custard cups; set them in a pan of hot water, grate a little nut- 
meg on each, and bake carefully. Eat cold. 


Orange Custard. 

The juice of six oranges, strained and sweetened with loaf 
sugar; stir over a slow fire till the sugar is dissolved, taking off 
the scum; when nearly cold add the yolks of six eggs well beaten 
and a pint of cream (or milk). Stir over the fire till it thickens, 
and serve in glasses. Double the quantity, if required. 


Gelatine Blanc Mange. 

One quart of milk, ene ounce gelatine, sugar to sweeten to 
taste ; put it on the fire and keep stirring until it is all melted, 
then pour it into a bow! and stir it until it is cold; season with 
vanilla; pour into a mold, and put it into a cool place to stiffen. 
Soak the gelatine in the milk twenty minutes before you put it 
on to boil. 


Moss Blanc Mange. 

Take an ounce of moss, wash thoroughly, and put into twe 
quarts of new milk; let it simmer slowly till it thickens; strain 
through a sieve, flavor and put it into molds. 


Rice Custard. 

One quart milk, three eggs, half a cup. of rice, one lemon, tea- 
spoonful of salt, and thirteen teaspoonsful of powdered sugar. 
Boil the milk, rice and salt together until the rice issoft. Sepa- 
rate the yolks of eggs from the whites, and beat the yolks with 
three teaspoonsful of sugar and the grated peel of the lemon; 
beat the whites with ten teaspoonsful of sugar and the juice of 
the lemon. When the rice is soft take it from the fire, and stir 
to it the beaten yolks till it thickens, turn into your pudding-dish, 
put whites over the top; place in oven to color the top. To be 
eaten cold. 


Lizzie’s Trifle. 
Soak a dozen sponge drops in sweet wine; after they are well 
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soaked, drain off any of the wine that may remain; make a(.# 
tard of a pint of cream, the yolks of four eggs and white of one, 
flavored and sweetened to your taste; when cool, pour over the 
cakes, then beat the whites with sugar and lemon, and put on the 
custard as high as you can. 


Floating Island. 


Take alarge glass of currant jelly, whites of three eggs, a little 
lemon juice and peel grated; whip it up with a rod, and put into 
the middle of a dish of cream. 


Floating Island. 


Take six eggs, separate them; beat the yolks, and «tir into a 
quart of milk; sweeten to taste; flavor with lemon or nutmeg. 
Put this mixture in a dish, and half immerse it in a saucepan of 
boiling water. Keep stirring it until the custard gets thick, which 
will be in about thirty minutes. Whip the whites of the eggs to 
astrong froth. When the custard is done, put into a deep dish, 
and heap the frothed egg uponit. Serve cold. 


Quinces for the Tea Table. 


Bake ripe quinces thoroughly. When cold, strip off the skins, 
place them in a glass dish, and sprinkle with white sugar, and 
serve them with cream. They make a fine looking dish for the 
tea table, and a more Juscious and inexpensive one than the same 
fruit made into sweetmeats. 


Preserved Strawberries. 


Pick off all the stems, and to every quart of fruit add a quart 
of sugar; mix well with the sugar and put them over a slow fire 
till the syrup commences to form, then put them over a hot fire, 
and let them boil quickly for fifteen minutes, skimming it well. 
Put them boiling hot into stone jars, seal up tightly. 


Strawberry Syrup. 


Make a syrup in the proportion of three pounds of sugar to 
half a pint of water. Boil and skim until clear. Have ready 
the strained juice of the strawberries. It is best to let drip 
through a bag without pressure, s0 as to be clear. Allow two 
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and ahalf pints of strawberry juice to the half pint of water. 
After you add this, let it boil hard for not more than five min- 
utes. Take it from the fire before it loses its fine color, and pour 
hot into self-sealing glass jars—the kind that only need the top 
to be screwed on. This syrup preserves even the odor of the 
fresh strawberry when opened months afterward, and flavors ice- 
cream delightfully. 


Preserved Lemon Peel. 


Make a thick syrup of white sugar, chop the lemon peel fine, 
and boil it in the syrup ten minutes; put in glass tumblers and 
paste paper over. A teaspoonful of this makes a loaf of vake or 
& dish of sauce nice. 


How to Crystallize Fruit. 


Pick out the finest of any kind of fruit, leave on their stalks, 
beat the whites of three eggs to a stiff froth, lay the fruit in the 
beaten egg with the stalks upward, drain them and beat the part 
that drips off again, select them out one by one and dip them into 
acup of finely powdered sugar; cover a pan with a sheet of fine 
paper, place the fruit inside of it, and put it in an oven that is 
cooling; when the icing on the fruit becomes firm pile them on 
a dish and set them in a cool place. 


Preserved Tomatoes. 

A pound of sugar to a pound of tomatoes. Take six pounds of 
each, the peel and juice of four lemons, and quarter of a pound 
of ginger tied up in a bag; put on the side of the range, and boil 
slowly for three hours. 


Cider Apple Sauce. 

Take a porcelain-lined kettle, fill it with rich, sweet cider; boil 
more than balf away, then empty into a stone pot. Have ready 
sweet apples pared and quartered; fill the kettle with them, pour 
on part of the cider, cover and let them stew until the apples are 
done; add the rest of the cider and a little sugar, and stir until 
quite thick. It is better to boil it several hours, as the longer it 
is boiled the longer it can be kept; while boiling, add spice to 
taste. 
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Sauce for Roast Beef. 


Grate horse-radish on a grater into a basin, add two table. 
spoonsful of cream, with alittle mustard and salt, mix well to- 
gether, add four tablespoonsful of the best vinegar, and mix the 
whole thoroughly. The vinegar and cream are both to be cold. 


Oyster Sauce for Turkeys, etc. 

Strain fifty oysters, put the juice into a saucepan, add one pint 
of new milk, let it simmer, and skim off any froth which may 
rise; then rub a large spoonful of flour and two.of butter togeth- 
er; stir this into the liquor; add a little salt and pepper. Let it 
simmer five minutes, but do not add your oysters till just as they 


are to be sent to the table, as if they are too much cooked they 
are hard. 


Oyster Sauce. 

Beat a quarter of a pound of butter and three even tablespoons- 
ful of flour to a cream, then turn on a pint of boiling water, stir- 
ring briskly ; let it boil once, then add a pint of solid oysters and 


boil two minutes. If desired, can flavor with chopped celery or 
parsley. ‘ 


Cranberry Sauce. 


A quart of cranberries, a large pint of sugar, and a pint of wa- 


ter. Boil slowly, and when the berries are soft, beat well and 
strain through a colander. 
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White Sauce. 


In three tablespoonsful of nice, melted butter mix thoroughly 
one tablespoonful of sifted flour, add three-fourths of a pint of 
milk, boil once; and then stir quickly. For color, add a little 
yolk of egg, and for flavor, lemon juice. 


Egg Sauce. 

Take quarter of a pound of butter and braid it well into three 
even spoonsful of flour; then turn on a scant pint of boiling wa- 
ter, chop well three boiled eggs, and stir into the butter as it goes 
to the table. 


Caper Sauce. 
Is to be made as egg sauce, and two tablespoonsful of capers 
stirred in instead of eggs. 


Drawn Butter. 

Take one pint of sweet milk, a piece of butter the size of an 
egg, two or three tablespoonsful of flour or corn-starch ; rub the 
butter and flour together; when the milk is boiling, stir in the 
butter and flour; have ready two hard-boiled eggs ; take off the 
shells and chop or slice them; stir them in as you take the butter 
from the fire; pepper and salt to taste; send to table immediate- 


ly. 


Mint Sauce. 

Choose fresh and young mint, strip the leaves from the stems, 
wash and drain, chop them finely, and add two tablespoonsful of 
pounded sugar to three heaped tablespoonsful of mint. Mix thor- 
oughly, and pour in gradually six tablespoonsful of good vin- 
egar. The proportions can be varied according to taste. 


Mint Vinegar. 

Put into a wide-mouthed bottle fresh, clean mint leaves, 
enough to fill it loosely; then fill up the bottle with good vine- 
gar, and after it has been stopped close for two or three wecks, 
{t is to be poured off clean into another bottle, and kept 
well corked for use. Serve with lamb when mint cannot be ob- 
tained. 
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Apple Sauce for Roast Pork. 


Pare, core and cut up a quart of apples, add half a cup of 
water, boil them till tender, then add sugar, and any flavor de- 
sired, to taste. Nice with a very little butter added. 


Tomato Sauce. 

Remove the skin and seeds from about a dozen tomatoes, slice 
them and put them in the stewpan, with pepper and salt to taste, 
and three pounded crackers. Stew slowly one hour. 


To Brown Flour. 


Spread upon an iron pan and set upon the stove, or in a very 
hot oven, and stir continually after it begins to color. Brown 
evenly all through. Keep in a glass jar in a dry place. 


Good Common Sauce. 


One coffee-cupful of brown sugar; two tablespoonsful of butter 
and a tablespoonful of flour; beat well together ; then add a cup- 
ful of boiling water and simmer for a few minutes. Flavor with 
nutmeg or lemon, or a little cider. 


Hard Sauce. 


Take one cup of butter, two of sugar, and beat well together. 
Flavor as desired. Set it in a cool place. 


Brandy Sauce. 


Beat one-quarter of a pound of butter to a cream, add gradually 
one pound of white sugar, one;wineglassful of brandy, and half a 
small nutmeg. Beat until light and white, and then pile up ina 
pyramid. 


Liquid Sauce. 


Two cups white sugar, a piece of butter the size of an egg, one 
egg well beaten, one teaspoonful corn-starch o#-flour, beat all 
well, now add a teacupful of boiling water, put in saucepan on 
fire till it thickens like cream ; do not let it boil. 


Wine Sauce. 
Que cap of powdered sugar, and one-half cup of butter beaten 
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to a cream, yolk of one egg beaten and added, then the white of 
the egg beaten and also added; melt over the tea-kettle and add 
half a glass of wine. 


Sauce for Apple Pudding. 

Take equal parts of sugar and molasses, boil together about 
twenty minutes, and add half a teaspoonful of butter and a little 
vinegar or lemon juice. 


Milk Sauce. 


Rub one tablespoonful of butter into a large cup of sugar, add 
two beaten eggs and work all toafroth. Wet one-half a tea- 
spoonful of corn-starch and stir into the mixture; then stir in 
five tablespoonsful of boiling milk, beating well all the time. Set 
the dish in a pan of boiling water and simmer five minutes. Fla- 
vor to taste. 
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Barley Water. 

Pearl barley, two ounces; boiling water, two quarts; boil te 
one-half and strain. A little lemon juice and sugar may be added, 
if desirable. To be taken freely in inflammatory diseases. 


Barley Coffee. ; 

Roast one pint of common barley in the same way in which 
eoffee is roasted. Add two large spoonfuls of this to a quart of 
boiling water; boil five minutes. Add a little sugar. 


Rice Water. 

Rice, two ounces; water, two quarts; boil an hour and a half, 
and add sugar and nutmeg. Rice when boiled for a considerable 
time becomes a kind of jelly, and, mixed with milk, is an excel- 
lent diet for children. It has in some measure a constipating 
property, which may be increased by boiling the milk. 


Lemon Water. 


Put two slices of lemon, thinly pared, into a bowl, a little bit 
of the peel and a little sugar. Pour in a pint of boiling water, 
and cover it close two hours. 


Lemonade. 


| This is invaluable in fevers, and also in rheumatio affections. 
Res two medium-sized lemons soft, cut them through the centre, 
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and squeeze out the juice, take out the seeds. Put two table- 
spoonsful of white sugar to each lemon, and add a pint of cold or 
boiling water, according as you desire the lemonade, hot, or cold. 


Apple Water. 

Roast two tart apples until they are soft ; put them in a pitcher, 
pour upon them a pint of cold water, and let it stand in a cool 
place an hour. It is used in fevers and eruptive diseases, and does 
not require sweetening. 


A Refreshing Drink in Fevers. 

Put a little sage, two sprigs of balm, and a little sorrel into a 
stone jar, having first washed and dried them. Peel thin a small 
lemon, slice it, and put a small piece of the peel in; then pour in 
three pints of boiling water. Sweeten, and cover it close. 


Another. 

Boil an ounce and a half of tamarinds, three ounces of cranber- 
ries, and two ounces of stoned raisins, in three pints of water, till 
the water is reduced to two pints. Strain and add a bit of lemon 
peel, which must be removed in an hour, as it gives a bitter taste 
if left too long. 


A Very Pleasant Drink. 

Put a teacupful of cranberries into a cup of water, and mash 
them. In the meantime, boil two quarts of water with one large 
spoonful of corn or oatmeal and a bit of lemon peel; then add 
the cranberries. As much fine sugar as shall leave a smart flavor 
of the fruit, and a wineglassful of sherry. Boil the whole gently 
fifteen minutes, and strain. 


Sage Tea. 

Dried leaves of sage, half an ounce; boiling water, one quart. 
Infuse for half an hour, and strain. Add sugar and lemon juice 
as required by the patient. Balm and other teas are made in the 
same manner. The above form agreeable and useful drinks in 
fevers, and their diaphoretic powers may be increased by adding 
a little sweet spirits of nitre. 
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Crust Coffee. 

Toast slowly one or two slices of brown or white bread, pour 
boiling water over it, and drink hot or cold, according to prefer- 
ence. 


Infusion of Malt. 


To one pint of ground malt add three pints of scalding water ; 
that is, water not quite brought to the boiling point; infuse 
two hours and strain. Add sugar or lemon juice as desired. An 
excellent preparation in inflammatory fevers. 


Water Gruel. 


Oat or corn meal, two tablespoonsful; water, one quart. Boil 


for ten or fifteen minutes, and strain, adding salt, and sugar if de- 
sired. 


Rice Gruel. 


Ground rice, one heaping tablespoonful; round cinnamon, 
one teaspoonful; water, one quart. Boil gentcy for twenty min- 
utes, adding the cinnamon near the conclusior. Strain and sweet- 
en. Wine may be added in some cases. 


Panada. 


White bread, one ounce; ground cinnamon, one teaspoonful; 
water, one pint. Boil them until well mixed, and add a little su- 
gar and nutmeg. Wine or butter may also be added, if desirable. 


Panada. 


Break up three arrowroot crackers into small pieces; pour up- 
en them boiling water and cover close for a minute, then adda 
teaspoonful of white sugar and a little milk. It is an excellent 
breakfast or supper for an invalid or a child. Instead of the milk, 


the juice of a lemon may be squeezed in and another teaspoonful 
of sugar added. 


Sago Gruel. 


Sago, two tablespoonsful; water, one pint, Boil gently until it 
thickens, stirring frequently. Wine, sugar and nutmeg may be 
added, according to cireumstanees. 
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Arrowroot Gruel. 

Arrowroot, one tablespoonful; sweet milk, half a pint; boil- 
ing water, half a pint. To be sweetened with loaf sugar. Excel- 
lent aliment for children when the bowels are irritable. 


Tapioca Jelly. 

Tapioca, two tablespoonsful ; water, one pint. Boil gently for 
an hour, or until it assumes a jelly-like appearance. Add sugar, 
wine, and nutmeg, with lemon juice to suit the taste of the pa- 
tient and the nature of the case. ¢ 


Jelly of Irish Moss. 

Trish Moss, half an ounce; fresh milk, a pint anda half. Boil 
down to a pint. Remove any sediment by straining, and add 
the proper quantity of sugar and lemon juice, or peach-water, to 
give it an agreeable flavor. 


Isinglass Jelly. 

Isinglass, one roll, Boil in one pint of water until it is dissolv- 
ed. Strain, and add one pint of sweet milk. Put it again over 
the fire, and let it just boil up. Sweeten it with loaf sugar, and 
grate nutmeg upon it. When properly made, it resembles cus- 
tard. This is excellent for persons recovering from sickness, and 
is well adapted to the bowel complaints of children. 


Calf’s Foot Jelly. 

Take two calf’s feet, and add to them one gallon of water; boil 
down to one quart; strain, and when cold, skim off the fat ; add 
to this the white of six or eight eggs well beaten, a pint of wine, 
half a pound of loaf sugar, and the juice of four lemons, and let 
them be well mixed. Boil the whole for a few minutes, stirring 
constantly, and then strain through a flannel. ‘his forms a very 
nutritious article of diet for the sick, and for those recovering 
from disease. The wine may be omitted or added, according to 
choice. 


Chicken Water. 
Take half a chicken, divested of all fat, and break the bones ; 
add to this two quarts of water, and boil for half an hour. Seasoa 


with salt. 
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Milk Porridge. 

Wheat flour, corn meal or oatmeal, two tablespoonsful ; milk, 
one pint; water, one pint; mix the flour or meal with cold water, 
to form a thin paste; put the milk and water over the fire, and 
when they come to the boiling point, add the paste, carefully stir- 
ring. Boil at least half an hour. 


Erench Milk Porridge. 

Stir some oatmeal and water together; let the mixture stand 
to clear, and pour off the water. Then put more water to the 
meal, stir it well and let it stand till the next day. Strain 
through a fine sieve and boil the water, adding milk while so 
doing. The proportion of water must be small. With toast 
this isa good preparation for weak persons. 


Boiled Flour. 


Tie up as tight as possible, in a linen cloth, one pound of flour ; 
and, after frequently dipping it in cold water, dredge the outside 
with flour till a crust is formed round it, which will prevent the 
water from soaking into it while boiling. Place it in water and 
boil until ,it becomes a hard, dry mass. Two or three spoonfuls 
of this may be grated, and prepared in the same manner as arrow- 
root gruel, for which it is an excellent substitute..- 


Essence of Beef: 


Lean beef, chopped fine. Put a sufficient quantity into a bottle 
to fill up its body, cork it loosely, and place it in a pot of cold 
water, attaching the neck, by means of a string, to the handle of 
the vessel. Boil this for an hour and a half or two hours, then 
pour off the liquor and skim it. To this preparation may be 
added spices, salt, wine, brandy, etc., according to the taste of 
the patient and nature of the disease. 


Restorative. 


Take two calf’s fect, one quart of water, and one quart of new 
milk; place all in a close-covered jar, and bake three hours and a 
half. When cold, remove the fat, Any desired flavor may be 
given by adding lemon peel, cinnamon, or mace, while baking. 
Add sugar afterwards. 
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Vegetable Soup. 

Take one turnip, one potato, and one onion, let them be sliced 
and boiled in one quart of water for an hour. Add as much salt 
as is agreeable, and pour the whole upon a picce of dry toast. 
This forms an agreeable substitute for animal food, and may be 
given when the latter is inadmissible. 


Oyster Soup. 

Make a little broth of lean veal, or mutton, simmer with it a 
little celery. Strain it; put it again-on the fire, and when it boils 
throw in the oysters with their liquor, and a trifle of pepper and 
salt. Serve as soon as it comes to a boil on little squares of toast. 


Sippets. 

On an extremely hot plate, put two or three slices of bread, 
and pour over them some of the juices of boiled beef, mutton, or 
veal, if there be no butter in the dish. Sprinkle over thems a lit- 
tle salt. 


Vinegar Whey. 
Milk, one pint; vinegar, one tablespoonful. Bot! for a few 
minutes, and separate the curd. 


Alum Whey. 
Alum, one teaspoonful; milk, one pint. Boil together, and 
strain, to separate the curd. 


Orange Whey. 

Milk, one pint; the juice of an orange with a portion of the 
peel. Boil the milk; then put the orange to it, and let it stand 
till coagulation takes place. Strain. 


Whey with Tamarinds. 
Milk, boiling, one pint; tamarinds, two ounees, Boil them 
together till coagulation takes place. 


Wine Whey. 

Milk, two-thirds of a pint ; water, one-third of a pint ; Madeira, 
or other wine, one gill; sugar, one dessertspoonful. Place the 
milk and water together in a deep pan, and when it begins to boul 
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pour in the wine and the sugar, stirring assiduously whilst it boils, 
for twelve or fifteen minutes. Lastly, strain through a sieve. 
This is excellent in all forms of fever, given in small quantities. 
It may be drank either cold or tepid, a wineglassful at a time. 


Roast Apples. 

These can nearly always be eaten with safety, when they are 
eaten with relish. Choose good-sized, fair apples of a tart and 
juicy, but not sour kind. Rub tbem off clean, and put them in 
rather a slow oven, which may increase in warmth, so that they 
shall be thoroughly done in an hour. When so soft that the say- 
ory pulp breaks through the browned skin in every direction, take 
them out, sift white sugar over them, and carry one at time on a 
saucer to the patient. 


Stewed Prunes. 


These are extremely good in measles, scarlet fever, and the 
like, both as food and medicine. Get the box prunes, as they are 
generally of a much better quality than the open sort. Soak them 
for one hour in cold water, then put them in a porcelain-lined 
saucepan, with a little more water if necessary, and a little coffee 
crushed sugar. Cover, and let them stew slowly an hour, or un- 
til they are swollen large and quite soft. They are exeellent as 
an accompaniment to breakfast for a sick person. 


Milk Toast. 


This is a favorite dish with nearly all sick people when they 
are getting well. Cut stale baker’s bread in thin slices, toast a 
nice brown, and lay then in a deep dish. Meanwhile, boil some 
milk, salt to taste, and pour it over the toast, cover, and serve 
quick. For an invalid, no butter should be put in the milk. 


Thickened Milk. 


With a little milk, mix smooth a tablespoonful of flour and a 
pinch of salt. Pour upon it a quart of boiling milk, and when it 
is thoroughly mixed put all back into the saucepan, and boil up 
once, being careful not to burn, and stirring all the time, to keep 
it perfectly smooth and free from lumps. Serve with slices of 
dry toast, It is excellent in diarrhoea, and becomes a specific by 
seorching the flour before mixing with the milk. 
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Soft Boiled Eggs. 


Fresh eggs for invalids who like them eooked soft, should be 
put in a pan of boiling water, and set on a part of the stove where 
they will not boil for several minutes. At the end of that time they 
will be like jelly, perfectly soft but nicely done, and quite digesti- 
ble by even weak stomachs. 


Milk and Eggs. 


Beat up a fresh egg, with a grain of salt, pour upon it a pint of 
boiling milk, stirring all the time. Serve hot, with or without 
toast. 


Invalid Cup Pudding. 

One tablespoonful of flour, one egg; mix with cold milk, and 
a pinch of salt to a batter. Boil or steam fifteen minutes in a 
buttered cup. Eat with sauce, fruit, or plain sugar. 


Tapioca Cup Pudding. 

This is very light, and delicate for invalids. An even table. 
spoonful of tapioca, soaked for two hours in nearly a cup of 
new milk. Stir into this the yolk of a fresh egg, a little sugar, a 
grain of salt, and bake in a cup for fifteen minutes. A little jelly 
may be eaten with it, if allowed, or a few fresh strawberries. 


Invalid Apple Pie. 

Slice up one or more nice tart apples in a saucer, sweeten with 
white sugar, and cover with a moderately thick slice of bread but- 
tered slightly on the under side. When the bread is browned, 
the apples, if of a tender kind, and thinly sliced, will be done. 


Broiled Tenderloin. 

This is highly enjoyed when the patient is becoming convales- 
cent. Cut out the round piece from the inside uf a sirloin stake, 
broil it quick over a bright fire, turn it, with its gravy, upon a 
piece of freshly made toast, sprinkle with salt and pepper, butno 
butter; place between two hot plates, and serve directly. A ten- 
der mutton chop, or half the breast of a chicken may be served 
the same way, only the chicken will require longer, and some. 
what slower cooking. 
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Boston Baked Beans. 


Soak three pints small, dried beans over night; in the morning 
pour off the water, and add fresh water, in which is dissolved a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of baking soda; parboil them till soft, 
being careful not to let them break; when done enough, pour 
into a colander, and rinse with clear water, drain and put them in 
the bean-crock, with a pound and a quarter of fat and lean salt 
pork in the centre ; cover with water, in which is dissolved a little 
salt, and molasses if desired. Bake all day, occasionally looking 
at them to see if more water is required; when half done, puta 
spoon down in the middle and see if they are salt enough; cover 
afew hours before they are done to prevent the top from be- 
eoming too brown. Brown bread is a necessary accompaniment. 


Blackberries, with Cream. 


Take one and a half pounds of carefully cleaned and perfectly 
ripe berries; one-half a pound of sugar, one-half a teacupful of 
moiasses, and half a teacupful of flour. Cook the berries till 
done, then add the flour; cook five mintes, turn into a mold, and/ 
eat cold, with cream. 


Green Pears or Apples. 


The above fruit, which is continually falling during the sum- 
mer, may be parboiled; then, after draining, add about as much 
sugar as it will take to sweeten them (about half a pound of sugar 
to a pound of fruit); put back and cook slowly half an hour, If 
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they seem too dry, add a little water. Flavor with preserving 
ginger, vanilla bean, or lemon, sliced. Cooked in this way they 
are nice for tea, 


Potato Fritters. 


Grate six cold-boiled potatoes; add one pint of cream or milk, 
and flour enough to make stiff as other fritters ; the yolks of three 
eggs; then the beaten whites; a little salt, and fry in hot lard, 
They are delicious, 


Cider Cake. 

Five cups of flour, three of sugar, one of butter, five eggs, 
two teaspoonsful of soda dissolved in two cups of cider. Work 
the butter to cream; beat eggs and sugar together; pour the 
cider on the flour; spice to taste. When the oven is ready, mix 
all together and bake. 


German Toast. 

Cut thick slices of bread—baker’s is the best—dip them each 
side in milk enough to soften, then dip in beaten egg; put 
in a pan greased with just sufficient butter to fry; fry till brown 
as an omelet, then serve, well sprinkled with white sugar. Two 
eggs would be sufficient to dip nearly a dozen slices of bread. 
Like pancakes, the hotter the toast the better. 


Doughuuts. 

Half a pint of sweet milk, half a cup of butter (scant), one cup 
of yeast, salt; flavor with nutmeg or cinnamon. Mix them at 
night. In the morning, roll out and let them raise until very 
light, and drop in hot fat. They are very nice, after they are 
fried, to roll them in pulverized sugar. 


Hop Yeast. 

Two tablespoonsful of hops toa quart of water; let them 
steep well; make a thickening of six potatoes mashed fine, and 
three tablespoonsful of flour worked into the potatoes; strain 
the hop water upon it, stir it well, and when cool enough add 
yeast to work it. Bottle and keep in a cool place, 
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Potato Yeast. 

Two good-sized potatoes, grated raw; pour on half pint of 
boiling water, half cup of white sugar, teaspoonful salt; when 
cool, put in half a cup of good yeast; letit rise; when light, put 
in a bottle and cork tight. Half a cup makes two loaves of 
bread; reserve a half cupful every time for raising. 


Mush, or Hasty Pudding. 

Set on a quart of water to boil; in the meantime stir half a 
pint of sifted Indian meal into water enough to make it smooth ; 
add salt to taste. When the water boils, stir in a tablespoonful 
and boil, then another and let it boil, and so on till you have the 
thickening in; then add enough sifted raw meal gradually, stir- 
ring all the time till thick enough, and it is done. This is a very 
nice recipe. 


Eried Mush. 


Made as above the day before it is wanted, and cut in slices, 
and fried with fat enough to prevent it from sticking to the 
griddle. 


Pears for Tea. 


Very ripe, soft pears should be pared and eut in slices and 
covered with sugar and cream. 


Peaches for Tea. 
They should be prepared as above, and are very nice. 


Strawberries, for Tea. 


They should have nearly their weight in sugar, and a sweet, 
rich cream to serve with them. Thereis no greater luxury. 


Apple Cream. 


Peel and core five large apples; boil them in a little water, till 
soft enough to press through a sieve; sweeten, and beat with 
them the whites of five eggs. Serve it with cream poured round it. 


To Clarify Sugar. 


To two pounds of granulated sugar put a pint of water, and 
dissolve it. When dissolved place to boil, and before hot stir in 
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well the whites of two eggs; watch it carefully, skimming well. 
When clear, cool and bottle it. This will keep a long time if 
kept in a cool place. 


Blackberry Brandy. 

Two quarts of the juice of blackberries, one pound of loaf sug- 
ar, one-half ounce of nutmeg, one-half ounce of cinnamon, one- 
half ounce of cloves, one-quarter ounce of pimento (the spices are 
pulverized); boil together about half an hour, and when cold add 
a pint of the best brandy. ¢ 


Cherry Rum. 

A peck of black wild cherries, soaked in cold water for twenty- 
four hours. Put them in a demijohn, add two pounds brown sug- 
ar, two quarts blackberries, and a gallon of best New England 
rum. The older it is the better, if kept well corked; it is excel- 
lent for summer complaints. 


Lemon Extract. 

To prepare the best lemon extract for flavoring purposes, pro- 
eure a quart bottle, have it perfectly neat and clean, pare the yel- 
low rind off the lemon carefully, taking off as little of the white 
skin as possible, cut it in fine bits, put in the bottle and fill up with 
the best alcohol—only the best will cut the oil, which is the fla- 
voring desired, and exists in the outside rind only. A dozen lem- 
ons will make a quart of the extract. The cheapest way is to 
have your bottle ready, and whenever a lemon is used, save the 
outside rind and drop it in the alcohol. In that way you have a 
much better extract than any that can be bought, and the cost is 
comparatively small, 


Iee-Cream. (Without the ordinary facilities.) 

Take three pints of milk, four eggs, well beaten, three-fourths 
pound sugar, and one tablespoonful corn-starch ; mix in a three- 
quart tin pail; boil in a kettle of water till quite thick; add one 
pint of sweet cream, and flavor to taste. Freeze in a common 
water pail, or any vessel of suitable size, with equal parts of ice 
chopped fine, and coarse salt. Rotate the pail and stir frequently. 
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Strawberry Ice-Cream. (Lzcellent.) 

Pass a pint of picked strawberries through a sieve with a wood 
en spoon, add four ounces of powdered sugar, and a pint of crean 
and freeze. 


Water Ices. (Generaily.) 


If made from jams, you must rub them through a sieve, adding 
thick boiled syrup, and lemon juice, and some jelly, and coloring 
if for pink, and the white of an egg whipped up before you add it to 
the best half of a pint of spring water; if of jam, you must have 
a good pint of mixture in all to make a quart mold; if from 
fruits with syrup you will not require water. 


Mild Mustard. 


For immediate use mustard may be mixed with milk, to which 
a spoonful of very thin cream may be added. 


Recipe for Corning Beef. 


For one hundred pounds of beef, take seven pounds of salt, 
two pounds sugar, two ounces saltpetre, two ounces pepper, two 
ounces soda; dissolve in two and a half gallons water; boil, 
skim, and pour on hot. 


Pickle for Butter. 


Allow half a pound of salt, an ounce of saltpetre, and half a 
pound of sugar to three quarts of water. Dissolve them together; 
soald and skim the pickle; let it be entirely cold, and then pour 
it over the butter. 


Cocoa-Nut Drops. 


Take equal parts of powdered cocoas and loaf sugar, add the 
whites of eggs beaten to a stiff froth, half a dozen to the pound; 
mix the whole together, and drop on buttered tins. Bakeina 
moderate oven. 


Molasses Candy. 


One pint of white coffee sugar, one pint of molasses, one table- 
spoonful of vinegar, one tablespoonful of butter; cook slowly a 
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long time until it ‘‘strings” from the spoon when dipped up 
pour upon a greased tin pan; then pull it until it becomes white, 


Fop Corn Balls. 


To six quarts of popped corn, boil one pint of molasses about 
fifteen minutes; then put the corn into a large pan, pour the 
boiled molasses over it, stirring briskly until thoroughly mixed. 
Then, with cleag hands, make into balls of the desired size. 


How to make Peppermint Drops. 

There are various ways of making them; a simple one is the 
following: take a quantity of sugar and put it in a dish, with 
water enough to hardly dissolve all the sugar; put on a quick 
fire and boil; then put in a few drops of peppermint (only a few 
drops), drop on a tin plate to suit yourself; stir the solution until 
ready to make the drops. 


Chocolate Cream Drops. 


Take one pound of the best cruslied sugar, half a teaspoonful 
of cream of tartar, one and one-half gills of water; put them in 
a porcelain-lined kettle, and place over a brisk fire, and boil. 
Dip out alarge spoonful of the boiling sugar, and cool the same 
in a saucer of water; dip in it the thumb and first finger; if, on 
separating them, the syrup is thick enough to be drawn out from 
the thumb and finger in a long thread without breaking, it is 
cooked enough. Set aside to cool for fifteen minutes. To cream 
it then rub the syrup against the sides of the kettle with a wooden 
spoon or paddle, when it will turn into cream ; you can then form 
into shape; first flavor as you wish. To cover with chocolate, 
take one-half pound of the best chocolate, place into an ordinary 
tin saucepan, andset intoa kettle of boiling water; when melted, 
drop into it the balls of cream, and roll until covered with the 
chocolate; then remove with a fork, allow the surplus chocolate 
to drip, place on a greased plate, or thick paper, to dry. 


Chocolate Caramels. 

Two cups of molasses, one cup of grated chocolate, one cup of 
milk, two teaspoonsful of vanilla extract, one tablespoonful of 
butter. Boil about twenty-five minutes, thea set to cool ina 
buttered pan, Mark in squares. 
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Chocolate Caramels. 

Take two cups of sugar, one cup of molasses, and one cup of 
milk; put them in a buttered saucepan and boil fifteen minutes ; 
then add one teaspoonful each of butter and flour, beaten toa 
cream; let all boil together five minutes, and add the chocolate, 
grated, and boil till thick. Turn into a buttered pan, and before 
it is cold mark in squares with a knife. 


Rays of the Sun. 
The rays of the sun may be kept from penetrating a window 


by applying to it an ounce of powdered gum tragacanth in the 
whites of six eggs, well beaten. 


Furniture. 
Beeswax and strong lye will clean and polish furniture, 


To Remove White Stains from Furni- 
ture. 

Have ready three pieces of woolen cloth, with one well dipped 
in lamp oil (or, if that is not convenient linseed oil), rub the spot 
briskly, wet the second with alcohol and apply to oily surface, 
rubbing quickly, as too much alcohol will destroy the yarnish, 
and finally polish with the third cloth, moistened with oil or fur- 
niture polish. 

Another way is to use equal parts of vinegar, sweet oil and 
spirits of turpentine; shake all well together in a bottle; apply 
with a flannel cloth and rub dry with old silk or linen. 


To Clean Paint. 


Mix common whiting to the consistency of common paste in 
warm water. Rub the surface to be cleaned quite briskly with a 
piece of flannel dipped in the whiting, and wash off with pure 


cold water. Grease spots, etc., will be removed without injury 
to the paint. 


Papered Walls. 


Rub the walls with a cloth sprinkled with Indian meal. Og 
gently sweep off the dust and rub with soft muslin cloth. 
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Yo make Paper Adhere to Whitewash- 
ed Walls. 
Paper may be made to adhere to whitewashed walls by washing 
the walls with vinegar. When dry, apply the paper in the usual 
way. 


To Remove Mildew or Stains from 
Linen. 
Take your cloth when dry, wet thoroughly with soft soap and 
_ salt mixed. Chalk or starch scraped to a powder may be used 
instead of salt. Lay out to bleach. If one operation does not 
answer two will, and the linen will be clear and clean as ever. 


Iron Stains. 

These may be removed with juice of lemon, or of sorrel leaves; 
but if these fail, moisten the stain spots with water and rub ona 
little powdered oxalic acid. Wash the acid off thoroughly soon 
after it is put on, or it will eat the cloth. Also, wash it from your 
hands, and keep it away from children, for it is poisonous in the 
mouth. Inkstains may be taken out in this way. Acids had bet- 
ter be used only on white goods. 


To keep Linen White. 


Washing and bleaching well, and rinsing in very blue water, 
and putting away rough dry will keep linen perfectly white. 


Grease Spots. 

An ounce of pulverized borax, put into a quart of bolling water 
and bottled for use, will be found invaluable for removing grease 
spots from woolen goods. 


To Clean Black Cashmere. 
Wash in hot suds, with a little borax in the water; rinse in 
bluing water—very blue—and iron while damp. It will look 


equal to pew. 
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To Restore Velvet. 

Where velvet has been crushed, hold the wrong side over & 
basin of quite boiling water, and the pile will gradually rise. Do 
not lose patience, for it takes a considerable time, but the result 
is marvelous. 


How to Wash Black Calicoes. 

Put the calicoes in a boiler, with enough cold water to cover 
them well, and let them come to a boil. Then take out into clean 
water, and soap, and rub any part of the white (if there is any) 
which still looks soiled, after which rinse, wring as dry as possi- 
ble, and dry quickly. 


To set the color of Calico. 
Salt. thrown into the water will set the color of black calico. 


How to stiffen a Crape Veil. 


Always keep it folded and pressed under a heavy book, and 
when it looks gray, take alcohol enough to wet it thoroughly, 
then shake it dry, fold it nicely and press. 


To Restore Black Crape. 


Black crape can be perfectly restored by holding it over the 
steam of a boiling kettle. 


To Renowate Black Silk. 


Sponge it with clear, strong, cold tea, shake it out, and hang it 
up to dry, or iron it while damp. Another way is, rip out the 
geams, rub it with a piece of crape, then put it in cold water twen- 
ty-four hours, iron it with a hot iron on the wrong side; be care« 
ful not to wring the silk. 


To Remove Inkstains from uw Carpet. 


Use Sapolio, directions on each package. Has been tried and 
found to work satisfactorily, as it removes all trace of the same. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE Mt&Y, FISH, POULTRY &c. 


E advise Housewives to market for themselves; but as 

some skill is required ina pre (if this duty is to 
be performed to advantage), we will endeavor to give directions 
by which inexperienced housewives may be enabled to select 
good articles. 

First in the list comes butcher’s meat ; of which beef is con- 
sidered the best by most people. An ox should be kept five or 
six years before it is killed; it is then in its prime. Ox-beef is 
the best. It isa fine grained meat; the lean of a bright-red 
olor, intermingled with grains of fat, when it is well fed and 
good. Thefat should be white, not yellow, and the suet also 
white and firm. Beef should never be lean; it is tough and bad 
unless there is a good quantity of fat, Heifer-beef is paler than 
ox-beef, and closer grained; the fat whiter, and the bones, of 
course smaller. Bull-beef is only described to be avoided. It 
is dark colored and coarse grained; has very little fat, and 
a strong meaty smell about it. 

Of these joints choose the rib or sirloin, for roasting. If you 
purchase ribs of beef, let them be'the middle ribs. You may have 
one, two, three or four ribs, as you will ; but one rib is too thin 
to be economical, as it dries up in cooking. If, however, your 
family be small, a single rib, with the bones taken out, rolled, 
and stuffed will make a nice little roast. If you buy a sirloin, 
take care to have it cut from the thin end, which has a good 
under cut or fillet, as then, in addition to a roast joint, you will 
have yal dish, a filet of beef, one of the best dishes ever 
served. 
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An Ox is divided by the butcher into the following jointa, 
1 Sirloin. 8 Thin flank. 14 Brisket, 
2 Top, or Aitch-bone. 9 Leg. 15 Neck cut,or neck 
3 Rump, 10 Fore rib (5 ribs). piece. 
4 Buttock, or Round. 11 Middle rib (4 ribs). 16 Neck. 
5 Mouse buttock. 12 Chuck rib (3 ribs). 17 Shin or shank. 
6 Veiny piece. 13 Shoulder or Leg-of- | 18 Cheeks or head. 
7 Thick flank. mutton piece. 


The rump, is preferred to the sirloin by epicures, but it is 
too large to be served whole. A sufficiently large joint is cut 
from the thin end to roast. 


HOW TO CHOOSE MEAT, FISH, POULTRY ETO 


For dinner for a large family where economy is essential, the 
buttock of beef is excellent, and very profitable. It is cheaper 
than the other roasting portions of the ox, has no bones, and 
affords quantities of rich gravy. But itshould be hung for some 
time until quite tender. The round, aitchbone and silver-side 


A Ualf is cut into the following joints. 
1 Loin,best end. 5 Fore knuckle. 9 Breast, best end, 

2 Loin, thin end. 6 Neck, best end. 10 Breast, brisket end. 
3 Fillet. 7 Neck, scrag end. 11 Head, 


4 Hind knuckle. 8 Shoulder, 
are usually salted and boiled. The neck is used for making 


soup or gravy—ask for it as “gravy beef”; the thin flank is 
the part to be collared. A “rumpsteak” is to be ordered for 
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A Sheep is thus divided ; 


Din, 


1 Leg, 2Thin endof loin. 3 Best end of 
1 Leg. 2Loin. 3Shoulder.| loin. 4 Neck, best end. 5 Neck, scrag end 
4 Breast. 5 Ribs. 6Shoulder. 7 Breast. A Saddle is the two 
8, 4, 5, together, Fore-quarter. | loins undivided. A chine is the two sides 
of the neck undivided. 
frying, &c. A ‘“Beefsteak” does for stewing, puddings, pies, 
&c. ‘The inferior and cheaper parts of beef make excellent soup. 
Vea should be small and white, and the kidney well covered 
with fat. The flesh should be dry, closely grained and white; 
if it is moist and clammy it is stale, and not fit for cooking. 
The fillet, loin, shoulder and best end of she neck are the 
roasting joints. The breast is sometimes roasted in very small 
families, but it is usually stewed, as is also the knuckle; or the 
knuckle may be boiled, and served with parsley and butter. 
a ealf’s head is a delicacy. Calf’s feet are also valuable boiled, 
stewed or used for ielly. Veal makes the best steck for rich 


A Lamb is divided thus; | 
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A Pig is divided thus ; A Deer is divided thus ; 


1 Haunch 2 Neck. 3 Shoulder. 


1Sparerib. 2 Hand. 3 Belly, or 
4 Breast. 


brisket and flank. 4 Fore loin. 

6 Hindloin. 6 Leg, or ham. 
soups and gravies. It is a most useful meat for made dishes of 
all kinds, on account of its delicate flavor, 
- Murroy.—Wether mutton is the best, It may be known by 
its having a knob of fat on the upper part of the leg. It should 
be dark colored and have plenty of fat, The color is important 
as it is a proof of age, and the older mutton is the better it is. 
All the joints of a sheep may be roasted. The saddle isthe best 
The haunch is next best to the saddle ; it is the leg and loin un- 
divided. The leg and neck are frequently boiled. The leg and 
loin separated, are the best joints after the haunch. Chops are 
eut from the loin; cutlets from the thick end of the loin, best 
end of the neck, or middle of the leg. The leg is sometimes 
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cured and smoked asa ham. The breast of mutton is often 
salted and boiled. The scrag end of mutton is very good stew- 
ed with rice. 

Lamps should be small; of a pale colored red, and fat. 
Lamb is generally roasted. The leg of ‘house lamb” (which 
is in season just before Christmas,) is sometimes boiled and 
served with white sauce. 4 

Venison. —You car tell as to being “high” or not, by running 
a skewer into the shoulder, and observing the scent on it when 
withdrawn. The fat should be thick and clean. If the cleft of 
the haunch is smooth and close, the animal is young. 

Porx.—The fat of pork should be firm, and the lean white, 
and finely grained. The rind or skin thin and smooth. If the 
flesh feels clammy tothe touch the pork is bad ; if the fat has 
kernels init the pig has been measly, and the meat should not 
be eaten. Porkshould be perfectly sweet to be good, therefora 
do not hang it long. 

Bacon —If bacon is good the rind is thin, the fat firm and 
pinkish, the lean tender and adhering to the bone. Rusty ba- 
con has yellowish streaks in it. 

Hams are tried by sticking a knife or skewerinto them up to 
the knuckel; if when drawn out it has anice smell, the ham is 
good A bad scent will be perceived if it is tainted 

The roasting joints of pork are the spare rib, loin and the leg; 
the other joints are salted ; the leg may also be cured and boiled. 
The sides or flitches are made into bacon The legmakesa ham, 

Meat should be wiped with.a dry, clean cloth as soon as it 
comes from the butcher’s ; flyblows should be cut out, and in 
loins, the long pipe that runs by the bone should be taken out 
as it soon taints ; the kernels also should be removed from beef 
Never receive bruised joints. If you wish to, keep your meat 
hanging longer than ordinary, dredge it well with pepper. 
Powdered charcoal dusted over it will also prevent its tainting, 
nay, will absolutely remove the taint from meat already gone ; 
we have seen a pair of fowls quite green from unavoidably long 
keeping, made fresh and sweet as ever by being sprinkled with 
powdered charcoal for an hour before dressing. In hot summers 
it is advisable to keepa lump of charcoal in the larder. Meat 
becomes more digestable and tender by hanging, but lamb and 
veal cannot be kept so well as beef and mutton 


TO CHOOSE POULTRY AND CAME. 


Torkey.—The cock bird, when young, has a smooth black leg 
with ashort spur. The eyes are bright and full, and the feet 
supple, when fresh ; the absence of these signs denotes age and 
staleness ; the hen may be judged by the same rules. 

Fow1s.—The young rooster has asmooth leg and a short spur: 
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when fresh the vent is close and dark. Hens, when young, 
have smooth legs and combs; when old, these will be rough; 
a good capon has a thick belly and large rump, a poll comb and 
a swelling breast. 

Gexsz,—In young geese the feet and bills will be yellow and 
free from hair. When fresh the feet are pliable; they are stiff 
when stale. 

Ducks. may be selected by the same rules. 

Picrons, when fresh, have supple feet, and the vent will be 
firm ; if discolored they are stale. 

_ Rassrrs,—When a rabbit is young and fresh, the cleft in the 
lip is narrow, the body stiff, and the claws are smooth-and sharp; 
old and stale ones will be the opposite of this. 

Parrripcrs.—Yellow legs and dark bills are the signs by 
which a young bird may be known : a rigid vent when fresh. 
When this part is green the bird is stale. 

Moor Gamer,—Grouse, Woodcocks, Snipes, Quails &c., may 
he chosen by the rules above given. 4% 

Choose, white legged fowls for boiling, and dark for roasting, 


TO CHOOSE FISH. 

The eyes of fish, if fresh, are bright, the gills of a fine clear 
red, the body stiff, and the smell not unpleasant. Chloride of 
soda will restore fish that is not extremely fresh, but it is never 
50 good as when it has not been kept. 

The salmon and the cod should haye a small head, very 
thick shoulders, and a small tail. The flesh of the salmon 
should be of @ bright red color, the scales vory bright. 

Do not buy herrings, mackerel, unless quite fresh, and do not 
attempt to keep them even till the next day. Cod may be kept 
twenty-four hours. 

Eels should be bought alive. Crabs and lobsters should be 
heavy and very stiff; if they feel limp they are stale. 
They are often bought alive. Oysters, if fresh, will close 
forcibly on the knife when opened. If the shell gapes in the 
least degree, the oyster is loosing its freshness. | When the fish 
is dead the shell remains open. 


TO CHOOSE ECCS. 

Shake the eggs; if they are bad they will rattle But we 
think the best plan is to put them in a basin of water, and see if 
they lie on their side, down in it. If the egg turns upon its 
end it is bad ; if it lies obliquely, it isonly not quite fresh, 
but may do for puddings, &c. 

M. Soyer tells us that the ‘‘safest way is to hold them up to 
the light, forming a focus with your hand ; should the shell be 
eovered with small dark spots they are very doubtful”... “If, 
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however, in looking at them you see no transparency im the 
shells, you may be sure they are rotton and only fit to be thrown 
away. The most precise way is to look at them by the light o1 
a candle ; if quite fresh there are no spots upon the shells, and 
they have a brilliant light yellow tint.” : 

Eggs to be preserved for use should be quite fresh from the 
nest. 


TO CHOOSE VECETABLE 
Take care that they are fresh looking and crisp. 


TO CHOOSE APPLES. 


In choosing apples, be guided by the weight ; the heaviest are 
the best, and those should always be selected which, on being 
pressed by the thumb, yield to it with a slight crackling noise. 
Prefer large apples to small, for waste is saved in peeling and 
coring them. 

Apples should be kept on dry straw in a dry place, and pears 
hung up by the stalk. 


THE STORE-ROOM. 


Every housekeeper should have a small closet for her stores if 
she has not a regular store-room. 

The store-room should be very dry, and furnished with draw- 
ers, shelves, and nails with a few little nets suspended from them 
for hanging lemons in. It should contain also earthenware jars 
for sugar, and tins for keeping tea, coffee, and biscuits. The 
large or small tins in which biscuits are sold should be retained 
for these uses. Jams, pickles, and preserves should be kept in 
the coolest part of the room or closet. 

Loaf sugar should be very white, close, heavy, and glittering; 
it is economy to buy the best, as the more refined the sugar is, 
the less the quantity required for sweetening. 

Moist or brown sugar should have a crystalline, sparkling 
look, and should not be too powdery or sandlike. 

Starch should be left in a warm, dry place. Sugar, sweet- 
meats, and salt must all be kept very dry. 

Rice, tapioca, sago, &c., should be kept close covered, or they 
will get insects in them ; it is better not to have large supplies 
of these articles. 

_ Buy lemons when they are freshly imported, and hang them 
in separate nets, for if they touch they will spoil. 

Onions, shallots, and garlic should be hung in ropes from a 
ceiling in an out-house (not in the store-room) ; and parsley, 
basil, savory, knotted marjoram, and thyme should b e dried and 
hung up in paper bags, each bag containing only one description 
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of herb, They should be dried in the wind and not in the sun, 
and when ordered in a receipt should be cautiously used, asa 
preponderance of one flavour in any seasoning spoils it. 

When oranges or lemons are squeezed for juice, chop down 
the peel, put it in small pots and tie it down for use. 

Vegetables will keep best on a stone floor, out of the air. 

Eggs may be preserved by brushing them all over the shell 
with a thin solution of gum and laying them in bran. Some 
persons brush them over with oil ; in fact anything which will 
render the shell impervious to the air suffices for the purpose of 
preserving them. 

Suet may be kept for a twelvyemonth, thus : choose the firmest 
and most free from skin or veins, remove all traces of these, put 
the suet in a saucepan at some distancé from the fire, and let it 
melt gradually : when melted pour it into a pan of cold spring 
water; when hard, wipe it dry, fold it in white paper, put it in 
a linen bag, and keep it in a dry cool place : when used it must 
be scraped ; it will make an excellent pic-crust, either with or 
without butter. 

Dripping is most useful in a moderate family. It is an excel- 
lent medium for frying ; it will make good family pie-crust, and 
supply the place of suetin a dumpling. Bones are absolutely 
necessary for making gravies and stock for soup. 

Take care that butter is kept in a cool place and covered from 
the air. In summer get some saltpetre, dissolve it in cold water 
and stand the butter crock in it, so that the saltpetre water may 
reach well up the sides. Cover it over with a wet cloth, the 
ends of which resting in the saltpetre water will keep it constant- 
ly moist. This is nearly as good as icing the butter. 

Milk should be kept in scrupulously clean vessels, and stale 
ay fresh milk should never be mixed, or the good will be snoil- 


HOW TO CARVE. 


One of the most important acquisitions in the routine of dai- 
ly life is the ability to carve, not only well, but elegently. 

In helping fish, nicety and care must be exercised ; lightness 
of hand and dexterity of management are necessary, and can 
only be acquired by practice. The flakes which, in fish like 
salmon and cod are large, should not be broken in helping, for 
the beauty of the fish is then destroyed, and it becomes less 
inviting to the appetite. 

In the following directions, accompanied by diagrams, we 
have endeavored to be as explicit as possible; but practice 
alone will enable any person to carve with skill and facility. 

Rus or Beer.—There are two modes of carving this joint ; the 
first, which is now becoming common, and is easy to an amg 
teur carver, is fo cut across the bone, commencing in the ¢entre, 
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and helping fat from a, as marked in the engraving of the sir- 
loin, or it should be carved to slices from A to B, commencing 
either in the centre of the joint or at the sides. Occasionally 
the bones are removed, and the meat formed into a fillet; it should 
then be carved as a round of beef. 


Aitch or Edge-Bone. 

An AtrcH-BonE OF Brrr.— Thisis a simple joint to carve but 
the slices from it must be cut quite evenly, and of a very mod- 
erate thickness. When the joint is boiled, before cutting it, re- 
move a slice from the whole of the upper part, of sufficient 
thickness (say a quarterofan inch), to arrive at the juicy part 
of the meat atonce. Carve from a to B; let the slices be mod- 
erately thin —not too thin— help fat with the lean in one piece, 
and give a little additional fat which you will find belew o; the 
solid fat is at a, and must be cutin slices horizontally, The 
round of beef is carved in the same manner, 


Sirloin of Beef, 


Tux Sretom or Brzr.— The under part should be first carved, 
as indicated in the engraving, across the bone. In carving the 
upper part the same directions should be followed as for the ribs, 
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earving either side, or in the centre, from a to B, and helping 
the fat from p. 


Fillet of Veal. 


Frueror Vear.—Cut a slice off the whole of the upper part, 
in the same way as from around of beef, this being, ifwell roast- 
ed, of a nice brown, should be helped in small pieces with the 
slices you cut for each person. The stuffing is skewered in the 
flap, and where the bone comes out there issome placed; help 
this with the meat, with a piece of the fat. 


Neck of Veal. 


Nxcx of Veat.—Were you to attempt to carve each chop, and 
serve it, you would not only place a gigantic piece upon the plate 
of the person you intended to help, but you would waste much 
time, and should the vertebrae have not been jointed by the but- 
cher, you would find yourself in the position of the ungraceful 
carver, being compelled to, exercise a degree of strength which 
should never be suffered to appear ; very possibly, too, helping 
gravy in a manner not contemplated by the person unfortunate- 
ly near enough to receive it. Cut diagonally from B to 4, and 
help in slices of moderate thickness; you can cut from c to D in 
in order to separate the small bones, divide and serve them, hav« 
ing first inquired if they are desired. 
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Breast of Veal. 


Tur Breast or VEAL.—Separate the ribs from the brisket, cut 
ting from a tox. these small bones are the sweetest and mostly 
chosen; you will cut them as atp p p, and serve. The long ribs 
are divided as at c c o; and having ascertained the preference of 
the person, help accordingly, at good tables the scrag is not serv- 
ed, but is found, when properly cooked, a very good stew. 

Loin or Vreau.—This joint is sent to table served as a sirloin 
of beef. Having turned it over, cut out, the kidney and the fat, 
return it to its proper position, and carve it, as in the neck o1 
veal, from 8 to a; help withit asliceof kidney and fat. The 
Kidney is usually placed upon a dry toast when removed from 
the joint. 

SHOULDER or Vzeau is sent to table with the underpart placed 
uppermost. Help it as ashoulder of mutton, beginning at the 
knuckle end. 

Caur’s Heap,—There is much more meat to ke obtained from 


a calf’s head by carving it one way than another. Carve from a 
to B, cutting quite down tothe bone. At the fleshy part of the 
neck end you will find the throat sweetbread, which you can 
help a slice of, with the other part; you will remove the eye 
with the point of the knife and divide it in half, helping those to 
it who profess a preference for it; there are some nice gelatinous 
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pieces around it, which are palatable. Remove the jawbone, and 
then you will meet with some fine flavoured lean; the palate, 
which is under the head, is by some thought a dainty, and should 
be offered when carving. 


A Shoulder of Mutton. 


_ A Sxovnper or Mutron.—This is a joint upon which a great 
diversity of opinion exists, many professing a species of horror 
at its insipidity; others finding much delicacy of flavour in cer- 
tain parts. In good mutton there is no doubt that, if properly 
managed, it is an excellent joint, and if judiciously carved, will 
give satisfaction to all who partake of it. It should be served 
and eaten very hot. It is sent to table lying on the dish as 
shown in the annexed engraving. Commence carving from A to 
B, taking out moderately thin slices in the shape of a wedge 
some nice pieces may then be helped from the bladebone, irom 
c to B, cutting on both sides of the bone. Cut the fat from pD 
carving it in thin slices. Some of the most delicate parts, how- 
ever, lie on the under part of the shoulder; take off thin pieces 
horizontally from B to c, and from a; some tender slices are to be 
met with at p, but they must be cut through as indicated. 

The shoulder of mutton is essentially a joint of titbits, and 
therefore, when carving it, the taste of those at table should be 
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consulted. It is a very insipid joint when cold, and should 
therefore be hashed if sent to table a second time. 


Leg of Mutton. 


Lxe or Murron.—The under or thickest part of the leg should 
be placed uppermost, and carved in slices moderately thin, from 
B to c. Many persons prefer the knuckle, and this question 
should be asked, and, if liked, it should be sent to the guest. 
When cold, the back of the leg should be placed uppermost, 
and thus carved; if the cramp bone is requested (some persons 
regard it as a dainty), insert your knife at D, passing it round to 
B, and you will remove it, 


Sappie or Mutron.— The tail end is divided asin the engrav- 
ing, and the kidneys skewered under each division ; this is a 
matter of taste, and is not always done. Carve from a to B in 
thin slices, help fat from c top. You may help from the verte- 
bree on both sides of the loin, and then carve crosswise as marked 
in the engraving, which gives: you both fat and lean; help a 
slice of kidney to those who desire it. 

Tuer Loz or Murton, if small, should be carved in chops, be 
ginning with the outer chop; if large, carve slices the whole 
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length.—A neat way is to run the knife along the chine bone 
and under the meat along the ribs ; it may then be cut in slices 
as shown in the engraving of the saddle of mutton : by this pro- 
cess fat and lean are served together ; your knife should be very 
sharp, and it should be done cleverly. 

Neck or Murton, if the scrag and chine bone are removed, is 
carved in the direction of the bones; 

THE Scrac or Murron should be separated from the ribs of the 
neck, and when roasted the bones sent with the meat. 

Havuncu or Morton is carved as haunch of venison. 


Sewess Seda Nyy 


Fore Quarter of Lamb. 


Fore Quarter or Lams.—Place your fork near the knuckle 
and cut from 4 to o, to B, and on top; pass your knife under 
lifting with the fork at the same time. The juice of half alem- 
on or Seville orange which has been sprinkled with salt and 
pepper, is then squeezed under the shoulder, and a slice of but- 
ter placed there also, the parts are reunited until the butter is 
melted, and the shoulder is then placed upon a separate dish, 
separate the neck from the ribs from & to p, and then help the 
breast, a, or the neck, r, according to the palate of your guest. 


Haunch of Venison. 


Havnen or Vrenison.-—Have the dish placed before you so that 
the loin is nearest to you, and the knuckle farthest ; then cut 
from a to B, sufficiently near the knuckle to prevent the escape 
of any gravy ; then make your first cut from 4 to ¢, with a slont- 
ing cut, and then let each succeeding slice be sloping, so that all 
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the gravy may be retained in the hollow thus formed ; the fat 
will be found at the left side, and must be served with the 
meat. 

Porx.—The leg when sent to table should be placed with the 
back uppermost, and the crackling be removed ; if sufficiently 
roasted, this may be done with ease ; the meat should be cut in 
thin slices across the leg, the crackling being served with it, or 
not, according to taste ; the loms are cut into the pieces scored 
by the butcher, 


Ham is served as placed in the engraving, and should come to 
table ornamented. Carve from a to B, cutting thin slices slant- 
ingly, to give a wedge-like appearance. Those who prefer the 
hock carve at D, in the same direction as from a to B, then carve 
from p to ¢, in thin slices, as indicated in the diagram. 

Borzep Toncvr.—Carve across the tongue, but donot cut 
through ; keep the slices rather thin, and help the fat and ker- 
nels from underneath. 7 


Roast Pig. 


Sucxmne Prc.—The cook should send a roast pig to 
displayed here, garnished with head and ears ; jane the donee 
in the direction shown by the lines in the diagram, then divide 
the ribs, serve with plenty of sauce ; should one of the joints be 
too much, it may be separated ; bread sauce and stuffing should 
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accompany it. An ear and the jaw are favorite parts with 
many people. 


Boiled Rabbit. 


Bortep Raszsit.—Remove the legs- and shoulders, they very 
easily separate, divide the back into two parts, and by holding 
the fork firmly in the back, and passing the knife underneath, 
near the middle, and bending it back, this is accomplished read- 
ily. The most tender part is on the loins ; the meat there is of 
a very delicate flavor ; liver should be helped with it. 

Pouurry.—Poultry requires skillful carving; the requisites 
are grace of manner, ease in the performance, a perfect knowl- 
edge of the position of the joints, and the most complete mode 
of dissecting so as to obtain the largest quantity of meat. In 
no case is this ability more demanded than in carving a roast 
turkey. Unless this is done well, there is not only much waste, 
but the appearance of the turkey is spoiled. You will com- 
mence by carving slices from each side of the breast, in the 
same directions as the lines marked in the engraving, cutting 
from atos. Then remove the legs, dividing the thighs from 
the drumsticks, and here an instrument termed a disjointer will 
be found serviceable, for unless the turkey be very young, aud 
the union of the joints very accurately taken, carving becomes 
difficult ; the disjointer effects the separation at once, and it pos- 
sesses also the advantage of enabling the carver to divide a 
thigh into two, thus permitting a less bulky portion to be served. 
The pinions and that portion of the body removed with it are 
always a delicacy, and care should be taken to carve them nice- 
ly ; the joint of the pinion will be found ats. The stuffing you 
will obtain by making an opening at c, Ordinary forcemeat is 
found in helping the breast. 


Roast Turkey. 
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Boren Turxey is trussed in a different fashion to the roast, 
but the same direction given for the first applies to the second. 
The legs in the boiled turkey being drawn into the body may 
cause some little difficulty at first in their separation, but a little 
practice will soon surmount it. 


Roast Fowl. Roast Goose. 


Roast Fowu.—This operation is a nice and skillful one to per- 
form; it requires both observation and practice. Insert the 
knife between the legs and the side, press back the leg with the 
blade of the knife, and the joint will come apart ; if judiciously 
managed, it will require but a nick where the joints unite. Re- 
move the wing from p to B, cut through and lay it back as with 
the leg, separating the joint with the edge of the knife, remove 
the merrythought and neck bones next ; this you will accomplish 
by inserting the knife aud forcing it under the bones; raise it 
and it will readily separate from the breast. You will divide the 
breast from the body by cutting through the small ribs down to 


Boiled Fowl (breast). 


the vent, turn the back uppermost, now put the knife into about 
the centre between the neck and rump, raise the lower part firm- 
ly yet gently, it will easily separate, turn the neck or rump from 
ou, take off the side bones, and the fowl is carved. In separat- 
ing the thigh from the drumstick, you must insert the knife 
exactly at the joint, as we have indicated in the engraving, this 
however, will be found to require practice, for the joint must be 
accurately hit, or else much diffieulty will be experienced in 
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getting the parts asunder. There is no difference in carving 
roast and boiled fowls if full grown; but in a very young fowl 
when roasted, the breast is served whole. The wings and breast 
are preferred, but the leg of a young fowl is an excellent part. 
Capons, when very fine and roasted, should have slices carved 
from the breast like a turkey. 

GexrsE.—Follow with your knife the lines marked in the en- 
graving, a to B, and cut slices, then remove the wings, and if the 
party be large, the legs must also be removed, and here the dis- 
jointer will again prove serviceable. The stuffing will be ob- 
tained by making an insertion at the apron o. 

PaRTRIDGE.—Separate the legs, and then divide the bird into 
three parts, leaving each leg and wing together. The breast is 
then divided from the back, and helped whole, the latter being 
helped with any of the other parts. When the party consists 
of gentlemen only, the bird is divided in halves by cutting 
lenghwise right through from the centre. 

Quvams and all small birds are served whole. P 

Witp Ducrs anp Wipcron.—The breast of these fowls being 
the best portion, is carved in slices, which are removed, and a 
glass of old port wine is poured in; the half of a lemon seasoned 
with Cayenne and salt should then be squeezed in, the slices 
relaid in their places, and then served, the joints being removed 
the same as in other fowls. 


Partridge. Pigeon (breast), Pigeon (back). 
Piczon.—Like woodcock, these birds are cut in halves, through 
the breast and back,and the half is sent to the person helped. 


Middle Cut of Salmon. 
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THE YOUNG WIFE'S OWN COOK BOOK. 


Fish should never be touched with a steel knife. Fish slices, 
ora silver fish knife and fork, are used for carving it. It re- 

uires more care than knowledge to help fish—the principal 
thing is to avoid breaking the flakes. In carving a piece of sal- 
mon as here engraved, cut thin slices, as from a to B, and help 
with it pieces of the belly in the direction marked from co top; 
the best flavored is the upper or thick part. All flat fish are cut 
either into halves, or, if very large, are divided into three, cut- 
ting them across right through. Flounders are served whole. 


Cod’s Head. 


Cop’s Heap anp Spovutprrs.—Carry the knife from a to B, and 
then along the line to o, help slices accompanied by some of the 
sound, which is to be found lining the back, and which you may 
obtain by passing the knife under the backbone at o; serve also 
a piece of liver. 

Macxerret should always be sent to table head to tail. Di- 
vide the meat from the bone by cutting down the back length- 
wise; the upper part isthe best. Allsmall fish, suchas herrings, 
amelts, etc., are served whole. 


r Dish of Mackerel. 


Pree are served in many ways. When baked, the back and 
belly should be slit up, and each slice gently drawn downward. 
By this means fewer bones will be given. Remember that con- 
stant practice is required to make a good carver. With it and 
alittle care and observation it will become easy and even pleas- 
ant to you to carve; and will greatly add to the comfort and nicety 
of the home dinner table. 
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CANNING, 


AND OTHERWISE 


Curing and Preserving, 
MEATS, POULTRY, ‘GAME, &c., &€. 


After duly investigating the merits and demerits 
innumerable processes for properly putting up meatg 
in cans, we believe that the following is the best yet 
discovered. By this plan the meat is at once placed in 
cans of a desired size, in a perfectly raw state. The 
lids are soldered on; but in the top of each lid, a small 
tin tube is inserted, which communicates with the in- 
side of the can. These tubes are then inserted into 
the exhauster, which is a receptacle connected with a 
machine known as a Torricellian vacuum—a simple ap- 
paratus in which the air is exhausted by the action of 
water. Then place the can in the cooking bath, and 
at the proper time the vacuum is created, and the meat 
thoroughly cooked, at a temperature varying from 160 
to 228 degrees. Then, the vacuum having been created, 
a supply of gravy is turned on from a receptacle, and 
the tins filled with the nutritious fluid. The feed pipes 
of the cans are then nipped, and the cases hermetically 
sealed. By filling the cans with the gravy in this way 
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TO CURE HAMS. 


the possibility of collapse, which has heretofore pre- 
vented large tins being used, is prevented, while the 
whole space of the package is utilizod. [3r this method 
the possibility of overdoing the meat is avoided. Cans 
of meat put up in this style, have stood the test of time 
and varied climates. 


To Cure Hams. No. |. 

To each green ham of eighteen pounds one desert 
spoonful of saltpetre; one quarter pound of brown 
ugar applied to the fleshy side of the ham and about 
ue hock; cover the fleshy side with fine salt half an 
inch thick, and pack away in tubs, to remain for three 
to six weeks, according to size. Before smoking rub 
off any salt that may remain on the ham, and cover 
well with ground black pepper, particularly about the 
bone and hock. Hang up and drain for two days; 
smoke with green wood for eight weeks, or until the 
rind becomes a light chestnut color. The pepper pre- 
vents flies lodging. With this recipe, it is needless to 
“bag” them. 


To Cure Hams. No. 2. 

When the hams are cool, salt them down in a tight, 
cask, putting a bushel of salt, well mixed with six 
ounces of saltpetre, to every thousand pounds of pork; 
after it has been salted down four or five days, make a 
strong brine, sufficient to float an egg, and cure the 
meat with it, and then let it remain five weeks longer, 


then hang it up, dusting the fresh sides with black pep- 
per. Smoke, as in No. 1. 


To Cure Hams. No. 3. 
After cutting out the pork, rub the skin-side with 
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TO CURE PORK AND BEEF, 


about half a teaspoonful of saltpetre, well rubbed in. 
Rub the pieces all over with salt, leaving them par- 
ticularly well covered on the fleshy side. Then lay 
the hams in large light troughs, skin side down, let 
them remain in the troughs without being touched for 
four or five weeks, according to the size of the hog, 
no matter how changeable may be the weather. Then 
take them out of the trough, and string them on white 
oak splits; wash all the salt- off with the brine, if 
sufficient, if not, with water ; then rub them well and 
thoroughly with wood-ashes. Let them hang up and 
"emain twenty-four hours before you make the smoke 
under them, which must be made of green chips and 
not chunks. Make the smoke under them every day, 
and smoke them five or six weeks. After the smoke 
stops, let the hams remain hanging all the time. 

Shoulders should be cured in the same way. Al- 
ways kill hogs in the morning, and let them remain 
about thirty hours before cutting up.* 


To Cure Beef and Pork. 

To one gallon of water, add one and half pounds of 
salt, half an ounce each of potash and saltpetre, two- 
thirds of a pound of brown sugar. Boil, and as the 
scum rises, run it off. Pour it out into a vessel, till 
it gets thoroughly cooled. Then, whether your “meat 
is pork or beef cover it with the above vickle;” of 
course, you inerease or diminish your pickle, as you 
have more or less meat—but keep in above propor- 
tions. Let the meat remain in the pickle a month. 

Nore.—Wnhere you are going to keep your hams for some time, 
it is a good way to make sacks of strong cheap cotton cloth, being 
enough to hold one ham, and having space to fill in one or two 
inches of dry chopped hay all about it. This keeps grease from 


the bag, and insects from meat. Leave in smoke house or other 
place, hanging up. 
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SAUSAGE MAKING.—TO MAKE LARD. 


Meat should be potted down in about two days after 
animalsare slaughtered. It is well to powder meat with 
pulverized saltpetre, twenty-four hours before pickling. 


Sausage Making, &c. 

Lean and fat pork should be used in about even 
parts. The trimmings of the carcase are used. Salt, 
pepper and sage, in proportions to suit the taste, are 
mostly used; other spices are sometimes added, but 
many persons do not think that they are any improve- 
ment. To every twenty-five pounds of meat, use 
twelve ounces of salt, two ounces of pulverized sage, 
and same quantity of pepper, ground. The meat will 
keep much longer in skins; but rolled up in air-tight 
packages of muslin, it keeps well. 


fo Faake Lard. 

Have a good sized kettle placed in a convenient 
place, out of doors, during a calm. Place the fat, ent 
into pieces one or two inches square, into the kettle; 
adding an ounce of saleratus to each twenty-five pounds; 
stirring constantly as it becomes fluid; it will be done 
as soon as the scraps begin to brown. Strain into pans, 
and, soon as possible, pour into the crocks you intend 
keeping itin. Some add a pint of boiled ley, made 
from hickory ashes, to the fat before boiling, claiming 
that it helps to extract the lard, and at same time 
bleaching it. Where it is desirable to render the lard 
exceedingiy white, very minute qualities of bichromate 
of potass and muriatic acid may be added to the fat. 
It is well to get a druggist’s opinion as to the exact 
quantity to use, to a certain weight of fat. Lard from 
the intestines has not the keeping quality of other fat. 
Of course, the jars must be clean as clean can be before 
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SUET—MINCE MEATS. 


receiving the fat. Earthen crocks are the best to store 
lard in. BAIS Meeaaes 
Suet-To Keep. 

Select the nicest looking suet, as free as possible 
from veins or spots ; have your pot just near enough to 
the fire to melt the suet very gradually ; pour it into a 
vessel of very cold, clear water as soon as it is melted; 
it will soon grow quite firm}; wipe all dampness from 
it, cover it with the waxed paper used by confectioners, 
if it can possibly be got, otherwise use any white paper ; 
envelope it in linen, and keep dry and cool. 


Mince Meat. 

Four pounds of apples, boiled quite tender ; peel and 
juice of three lemons; half an ounce of salt ; mixed 
spices, one ounce ; brown sugar, five pounds; currants 
five pounds; chopped stoned raisins four pounds$ six 

ounds of beef suet, chopped very small. A quart of 
iiandy may be used if liked. 


Mince Meat. No. 2. 

Three pounds of cooked fat beef; six pounds of 
raisins stoned; six pounds of well cleaned currants ; 
five pounds of beef suet, nicely chopped; two pounds 
of cracker or bread crumbs; one pound of candied 
citron, or lemon peel; one ounce of salt, and one ounce 
of mingled spices, as may be liked. All ingredients 
should be chopped very fine, and all the different 
articles well mixed together. One quart to three pints 
of brandy are used by many people—but it is by no 
means an indispensable requisite. 


Minced Meats for Pies. 


Four pounds of peeled and chopped apples; one 
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POTTED BEEF. 


pound of currants, one pound of suet chopped fine, one 
beef’s heart boiled tender and chopped fine ; pull the 
strings from the suet and add one pound of raisins 
stoned and cut in two; the juice of four oranges and 
two lemons, with the chopped peel of one; add of 
ground mace and allspice each a spoonful, and a tum- 
blerful of brandy. Mix all well together, and boil the 
liquor down, and when done cover the mince meat over 
with the liquor and keep it closely covered in a cool 
place, until wanted for use. When you want to use 
the mince meat add cider to your taste. 


Strasburgh Potted Beef. 

Cut up two pounds of rump of beef, and put it into 
a boiler. When half done add six ounces of butter, an 
ounce of mixed cayenne, salt, nutmeg, allspice, and 
cloves. Boil it until quite tender, take it out, and when 
cold, pound it well ina mortar, and add the butter 
with the gravy from the jar.- Make it warm, and then 
press it into.small pots, and pour melted suet over the 
tops. Keep the potted meats in a cool place. 


Potted Beef. 

Take three pounds and a half of lean beef and free 
it from the skin and gristle, put it into a covered stone 
jar, with three dessert spoonfuls of hot water, and 
stand it in a deep stew-pan of boiling water, to boil 
slowly for nearly four hours, taking care that the water 
does not reach to the top of the jar; when done, take 
it out, mince it fine, and pound it in a mortar. Season 
with six ounces of butter, and two ounces mixed pep- 
per and salt, and a pinch of pounded mace; when 
smooth and like a thick paste, mix in some butter and 
a very little of the gravy from the jar, press it into 


POTTED MEATS. 
pots, pour butter over the tops, and tie down for use. 


Potted Head. 

Take half an ox-head, soak it a short time in salt- 
water, and clean it of blood; add to it a couple of cow- 
heels, also, thoroughly cleaned. Place these in a stew- 
pan with enough cold water to entirely cover all. Let 
it boil till tender, strain the meat from the liqour, and 
when cold cut the meat and gristle into very small pieces, 
take all the fat from the cold liquor in which the meat 
was first boiled, put the mince with it and boil the 
whole slowly till perfectly tender, and thick enough to 
jelly, give it a quick boil, and put it in shapes before 
boiling a second time; add pepper and salt to your 
taste, and a little pounded mace. 


Potted Ox-Tongue. 

Carefully remove the rough skin of one tongue, and 
then pound it very fine. Now add an ounce of mixed 
spices—say mace, cloves, and nutmegs; to this put five 
ounces of butter. Then beat all together thoroughly. 
Now firmly press the mixture into little pans, and pour 
clarified lard or butter on top. Put on paper tied 
firmly and keep in cool room. 


Potted Fowl and Ham. 

Take all the meat from one boiled fowl; take out 
all the bones. ‘T’o this add half a pound of cooked 
ham, not very fat. Chop and bruise it up very thor- 
eughly. Add six ounces of butter, and put in pepper, 
salt, nutmeg to taste; again give it a good beating. 
Fill your potting pans, pouring over them a thickness 
of quarter of an inch of melted butter. Cover very 
tightly with paper, and put in cool place. 
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POTTED BEEF—-HEAD CHEESE—TO KEEP MEATS. 


TurKEY may be potted in same manner; only using 
very lean ham, and half the quantity of butter; as 
Turkey flesh is more succulent. 


Potted Beef to eat like Venison. 

Take about five pounds of can beef, and cut into 
good sized pieces. Take two ounces of saltpetre, a pint 
of table salt, a quarter of an ounce each of cloves, mace, 
and pepper. Grate in a little nutmeg, beat the spices, 
and rub into the beef. Let it remain in the pan four 
days, turning it night and morning; after that put it 
into a pan, cover it with water and a little of the brine. 
Send it to the oven, and bake it until very tender ; then 
drain it from the gravy, and take out all the skin and 
sinews ; pound the beef in a mortar, put it on a broad 
dish, and sprinkle over it a little mace, cloves, and 
pepper, all beaten very fine, and grate in half a nut- 
meg, mix the whole well with the pounded meat, and 
add a little fresh butter clarified to moisten it. Then 
press it down into pots, set them at the mouth of the 
oven just to settle, and then cover them two inches 
deep with clarified butter. When quite cold, cover 
them with white paper tied over, and set them in a 
dry place. setae ee 
Hog’s Head Cheese. 

Get a medium-size hog’s head, which the butcher haa 
cloven in twain for you. Remove eyes, nostrils, and 
ears. ‘Thoroughly clean every part. Boii all togethes 
(omitting the brains). Take off the fire as soon as 
tender. Pick out all bones. Do not bruise it up, but 
cut it to represent marble. Pour into crock, and cover. 
it will not keep long. 


To Keep Meat in Sultry Weather. 
Roughly broken up charcoal laid under and sprinkled 
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TO SWEETEN MEATS—TRICHINZ IN MEATS. 


over joints of meat, steaks, &c., will preserve them 
fresh for several days. For fowls, game, &c., sprinkle 
all over the outside with charcoal, and put a lump as 
big as a hen’s egg inside. 


To Sweeten Tainted Meats, &c. 

Take a solution of chloride of soda and quickly wash 
the touched portions, wash instantly with fresh water. 
Meat that has been kent too long, is best cooked by 
broiling or roasting. 


Trichinze in Salted Meats. 

Ever since the discovery of trichinge in pork the 
question has been often asked, says a contemporary, as 
to how the small worms could be completely destroyed. 
A French savant, M. Colin, some time ago declared 
that the salting of meat was a sure and certain method 
of destruction to these parasites. This, however, was 
different to the opinion often expressed by German 
investigators, and also to the fact that several cases of 
trichinosis, believed to have resulted from the eating 
of American hams that had long been salted, had been 
reported. Among other chemists, Schmitt, Chatim, 
Girard and Pabst, and De Benecke and Libon, may be 
mentioned as observers who had found the trichinee 
still being in meats that had been salted for several 
months. But, although salting is thus an uncertain 
remedy, there need be no danger whatever from trich- 
inosis if only the meat be properly cooked. In no 
single case—and there have been numerous experiments 
made—has heat failed to entirely destroy the parasites. 
Fjord, in Sweden, and Krabbe, in Germany, have 
both proved that a temperature of 129 deg. F’. kills 
trichine if maintained for 15 minutes; while 158 deg. 
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TF’. has been shown by many experiments to kill instant- 
aneously. Only those who neglect the precaution of 
thorough cooking—absolutely necessary in the case of 
all pig meat and sausages—need be under any fear of 
these parasites. 


POULTRY. 


Killing, Keeping and Marketing. 

It is very unsatisfactory to both buyer and seller to 
see poultry brought to the market half-picked, and 
looking in a generally tumbled condition. This may 
all be avoided if attention is paid to carrying out the 
appended directions: The process of fattening, does 
not come within the scope ofour book; but as we may 
remark that, besides the gain in weight, nice fat poultry 
always fetches a good deal higher price per pound. 
Do your butchering cleverly, and at the same time 
humanely, by striking off the head at a clean stroke; 
then let the blood all flow out, by hanging the fowl up 
by the feet. Do not allow the flesh to get cold, set 
and rigid before plucking, as the flesh will thus be apt 
to be torn. If it is desired, for any cause, to keep the 
heads intact, gash the jugular vein, with a pointed lan- 
cet or thin, sharp knife. If the head is removed, the 
skin should be cleverly drawn down and tied on the 
neck. Pick the wings to the extreme end, the bird 
looks better with them on. It is not customary to re- 
tain the heads on geese and ducks. Remove intestines 
at center, through a hole made under tail. Let the 
cut be small as can be. The plan of taking fowls to 
market without removing insides is not to be com- 
mended. Wipe your poultry very clean, so that not a 
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PICKLED EGGS—-PRESERVED FRUIT. 


speck of blood is to be seen anywhere. Scalding poul- 
try to easily remove the feathers is a slovenly trick, 
and often spoils the appearance of the bird. Too 
much pains cannot possible be taken by poultry breed- 
ers to have the fowls kept in good order all the way to 
the very market-house. A few bruises will reduce the 
money value, although the fowl may not in reality be 
yt all injured 


Pickled Eggs. 

Take a large-mouthed earthen jar, that has the ca- 
pacity of adozen large eggs. Boil the eggs hard; 
place them in a pan of cold water. After taking the 
shells off, place them carefully inthe jar. Boil a quart of 
white wine vinegar, in which an ounce each of raw gin- 
ger, allspice, two blades of mace, an ounce of pepper and 
salt, a few cloves of garlic, and half an ounce of mus- 
tard seed have been placed. Let this mess simmer for 
quarter of an hour; then pour it over the eggs tillthey 
are entirely covered. When perfectly cold, cover care- 
fully. In about four weeks the eggs will be ready for 
use. 


Fruit Preserved [Without Cooking. 

All kinds of fruit may be kept in the following way. 
Most people contend that fruit thus fixed, retains its 
original flavor much better. Take large flat plates or 
dishes, over which spread the fruit; sprinkle with 
sugar, pound for pound. Place in an oven just warm, 
or before a slow fire; the moisture of the fruitand the 
warmth will soon form arich preserve. Peaches should 
be pared and split or quartered. Cherries ought to be 
stoned. Put either in small glass jars or in tumblers ; 
when full of fruit and sugared juice, put brandied 
peper over the mouths of the Jars. 
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BUTTER—STORING AND PRESERVING EGGS. 


Butter. 

To Prepare.—Butter, if it has become rancid, can 
be restored to its original quality by being kneaded 
with some fresh milk, and afterward rinsed with pure 
water. The acid that imparts the disagreeable taste 
and smell to butter, is dissolved by the fresh milk aud 
evaporates. 

To Improvze.—Take any butter that appears almost 
hopelessly bad, dissolve it in warm water; after it has 
been allowed to get quite cool, skim it off the surface 
of the water ; re-churn it, adding some salt and a very 
small quantity of sugar. Try it on a small scale first, 
to satisfy you that the principle is a true one. 

To Preserve.— Whenever a tub or other article . 
containing butter is opened for use, keep the surface, 
at top, covered with salt brine. 


Preserving Eggs. 

The “limed ” eggs often ‘offered for sale, are pre- 
served inthis way. It will hardly pay any but those 
doing a large business to attempt it, however. Water 
tight brick vats, are filled with water, which is prepared 
by slacking lime in it and then drawing it off after the 
wet lime has sunk to the bottom. Eggs are packed in 
this vat, and care is always taken that they are fully 
immersed. They must not be allowed to grow at all 
warm. 

Another process that has been highly recommended 
is, as follows: The eggs are carefully rubbed with lin- 
seed oil, and placed thick end up, in sand. This keeps 
them in fine condition. 


Storing Eggs. 
The Book of Poultry, (Wright’s) having given the 
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subject an actual trial for some seasons, gives the fol- 
lowing result: That for long keeping, for eating or 
breeding, eggs should be packed with the large end 
dowuwards—instead of placing them with the small end, 
as is generally done. ‘The longer the eggs are kept, 
the greater difference will be found in the result of the 
two methods. Experiment has proved that eggs placed 
as recommended, may be set and successfully hatched, 
with remarkable uniformity, at ages which, with the 
usual methods of storing would render suecess almost 
hopeless. The practical philosophy of the case is al- 
leged to consist in delaying the spread of the air 
bubble, and its detachment from the membraneous lin- 
ing of the egg, thus retarding changes destructive to 
vitality. te BE se 


Canning, Smoking, and in other ways—Curing, 
Fish, Shsllfish, etc. 


No one who has not been brought into actual contact 
with the persons employed in the above businesses can 
have the slightest idea of the magnitude of the estab- 
lishments or the vast number of people employed in 
them. 

There are some branches of these different processes 
which, from the places at which they must needs be 
profitably carried on, can only be done successfully at 
such places, if it is intended to follow the employment 
for large sales. Other branches can be successfully and 
profitably carried on,in a smaller way; and others still 
are at once a source of pleasure and profit in the house- 
hold. We now proceed to detail the very best processes as 
practiced by the most successful canners, preservers, 
and curers of all kinds of alimentary articles. It can’t 
be too often impressed upon operators in every branch 
of this department, that thorough cleanliness is a ne- 
cessity. 
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Ganning Salmon. 


By far the most extensive salmon catching and sak 
mon curing establishments in the world, are on the 
Oregon rivers. We give a very full account of these 
fisheries and canneries, taken from authentic sources: 
Last year the toti] number of cass packed upon the 
Pacitic coast was 860,000. The official record of ship 
meuts of salmon made from this coast from 1866 té 
the close of 1881, a period of sixteen years, shows that 
4,655,000 cases, valued at $27,204,000, have passed 
out of this river. The highest price per case was in 
1866, when it was $16; the lowest was in 1876, when 
it brought $4.50 per case, last year the ave:age price 
was $5. Estimati:g the cases and cans to weigh 72 
pounds, 48 one pound cans in each case, the salmon 
packed from this river last year was 19,000 tons. 

Although competition has reduced the price of sal- 
mon from $16 a case in 1866 to $5 a case last season, 
the sum paid the fishermen -for catching the fish has 
been increased from 10 cents to 60 centsafish. There 
are now on the Columbia River 1,600 boats. Two men 
are allowed to each boat; so that 3,200 white menare 
engaged in fishing this year in the boats alone. The 
boats are mostly owned by the canneries, who provide 
the men (mostly Italian, Greek, and Scandinavian) 
with boat and net. Where the men furnish their own 
boat and net, they receive 60 cents a fish, (large or 
small) from the canneries. When the boats and nets 
are furnished them, they receive 40 cents a fish. 

The cannery at Astoria, like each of the thirty-six 
similar establishments upon the river, extends out into 
deep water. The fleet of boats arrives in the morning, 
after fishing all night. 


Tae Cannine.—A hook attached to a repe is fast- 


CANNING. 


ened in the gills of each fish, and it is hauled up from 
the boat, counted, and cast in a pile within the cannery. 
The fish is then headed, gutted, and washed, passing 
from hand to hand until it lies piled upon tables, nice, 
clean, and fresh, in pieces long enough to fit into an 
ordinary pound can. All this in-door work is done by 
Chinamen. A dozen or more fill the cans to their ut- 
most capacity with chunks of salmon, fresh from the 
water. They pass to a table, where the fish is pressed 
down by a revolving machine, while a jet cf salt water 
washes the outside of the can. Then they receive a 
top and are passed to a machine, where they areplaced 
sideways and are rolled down an incline,so that the 
edge of the top just adjusted passes through a groove 
filled with hot solder, wiich solders the head. They 
roll down the incline to three Monguvlians, who criti- 
cally inspect them to see if they have been well 
soldered. If not, they pass to other Mongolians, who 
finish the soldering. Here they are placed in circular 
iron trays containing 110 cans, and a Chinaman pricks 
a minute hole in each can for the escape of steam. 
They are now hoisted by means of chains and machin- 
ery and dropped into tanks of boiling water, one tray 
upon the other, until each tank is filled. They boil 
slowly for one hour and a quarter. Then they are 
lifted by machinery to a dome-shaped steaming tank of 
wrought boiler iron, which holds a thousand cans. This 
come is closed and secured by bolts and screws, and the 
cans undergo a steaming process of one hour and a 
quarter more. On being taken out the air-holes are 
soldered up, the cans cool, and are passed to two white 
girls, who rapidly and skilfully paste labels upon them. 
As they are labelled they pass to Chinamen, who place 
them in cases, two dozen in a case, nail them up, and 
they are ready for shipment. 
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They now pass out of the wharf to be shipped to 
San Francisco or Europe. 

The salmon thus passes from its native element— 
the waters of Columbia—into cans and cases within a 
few hours. No fish is kept over night. 

The fish thus prepared is the best we get in market, 
as it never becomes stale and always retains its natural 
flavor. Everything is scrupulously clean in and about 
these canneries, as copious applications of water are 
applied to the workrooms daily. 


Canning Lobsters. 

The best size lobsters for canning are those between 
one and a half and two feet long; weighing in the 
neighborhood of twelve pounds. As soon as possible 
after being caught, they should be placed in the pots, 
which should be kept boiling. They soon turn from 
their native greenish black to red, when they can be 
taken out. In large estaklishments they are then 
treated as follows: The lobsters go from the pot into 
the hands of the buster, who breaks them into a long 
trough, and punches the meat all out of the tail. The 
claws are knocked off by a man called a cracker, and 
then they go to girls, who carefully but quickly 
pick out all the meat. Then the packer takes hold of 
it. One of the girls fills the cans, and passes them 
along, and then weighs the can, putting in or taking 
out enough of lobster to make the can the requisite 
weight. Another girl proceeds to put the can under 
a stamp or press that forces the meat tightly in; while 
still another puts on a tin cover and gives it a tap. 
When about a dozen cans are thus fixed, they pass to 
the solderer, who closes them tightly up, except that a 
small hole is left. ‘then they are placed in a bath—as 
it is called—where they are boiled unti. all the air has 
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escaped from the holes. Again they are passed to the 
solderer, who seals them up tight. They are then once 
more put into the boiler, where they remain two hours. 
By this time it is judged that they are fully done. The 
next thing done is to thoroughly clean the cutside of 
the can; they are the. labelled, and placed in boxes. 
The above routine can be followed by the small packer 
equally well as by the large one. 


Smoking Sturgeon. 

One of our most extensive fisheries is that of the 
sturgeon. As the fish itself is of very large size, and 
is only caught by very large seines, the getting them 
out of the sea, is naturally an expensive as well as dan- 
gerous occupation. From a very interesting article in 
the Vew York Sun we extract the following faithful 
account of the fishing for the sturgeon, and the manner 
of turning his meat to the best account: We have 
fisheries on the Florida and Georgia coast, where we 
get the sturgeon, which is one of our leading specialties, 
and also shad, which we smoke. From the roe of the 
sturgeon we make down there the caviar, which we claim 
to produce better than the Russian caviar, and for 
which we took the prize medal at the great fish exposi- 
tion in Berlin, in 1880. The eggs of the sturgeon are 
washed well through successive waters, passed through 
three sieves, one after another, to facilitate thorough 
cleansing, and are packed in kegs with a certain pro- 
portion of salt. That’s about all there is in preparing 
caviar. The sturgeon fishing is very dangerous work. 
The men fish for them with drift nets about 100 fathoms 
long and £0 fathoms deep. Such nets are very heavy 
to handle from small boats. Then the fish themselves 
are ugly customers, often weighing from 300 to 500 
pounds each; and, to complicate matters and make 
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more trouble, big sharks and sometimes alligators have 
a way of getting into our nets, tearing them and smash- 
ing boats in a savage way. Not infrequently, if the 
weather is rough, our men are unable to make a land- 
ing for as much as three days at a time, remaining at 
sea all that while in small boats, and occasionally they 
are lost. The sturgeon when caught is cleaned, his 
backbone cut out, and then his sides are packed in ice 
and sent to Savannah. ‘There they are freshly packed 
in ice and shipped to New York by steamer, where 
they cut them in slices, dry and smoke them, employ- 
ing such heat in the process that the meat is thoroughly 
cooked and ready for eating. The salting in brine oc- 
cupies about four hours, the drying about six hours, 
and then for fourteen hours they are kept in a place so 
hot that you could hardly bear your hand in it,in a 
thick smoke made from hickory wood and cedar saw- 
dust. Zhe salting, drying and smoking are about the 
same for all kinds of Fish. 


Smoking Eels. 

Eels are found in more or less quantities in all parts 
of our waters. The most highly esteemed, however, 
for curing purposes, come from the Shrewsbury River, 
N. J., and the Delaware River. They are fatter than 
those found elsewhere. 

The process of preparing the smoked eels is not dif- 
ferent from that applied to sturgeon and other fish ; 
but, as a preliminary to it, they require a vast amount 
of scrubbing with broom brushes and washing to get 
the slime off them and make them thoroughly clean. 

An enterprising New York House gives the follow- 
ing interesting particulars as to their business methods 
with regard to the preserving of fish, ete. The fact 
that every kind of fish'(as already said) is smoked in 
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much the same manner, will enable anyone to proceed 
to curing them, in the way laid down for smoking 
sturgeon and eels. 

Herrines.—Herring are a great item in our busi- 
ness, especially the ‘ bradt,’ or roasted herring, which, 
after roasting, we put up in kits, in pickle, ready for 
consumption. 

Smetts.—These d licate little fish are mostly taken 
off the coast of Massachusetts. They have only recently 
been smoked, and are a favourite relish. 

Laxr, Wuirr Fisu.—This is a very superior food 
fish, which is not half as well known or appreciated as 
it should be. It is fatter, sweeter, and finer in flavor 
than the mackerel any way that it is prepared; and is 
simply exquisite, when smoked. 

Satmon.—All these fish smoked in New York, come 
fresh in ice, except the salmon, which, during a portion 
of the year, we get pickled. In June we smoke the 
salmon Nova Scotia style, fresh; and such a delicacy 
is it deemed, that it commands from 50 cents to $1 per 
pound. 

Satmon Trovut.—This fine fish can be prepared ex- 
actly as salmon, proper, is; or, by adding a few long 
peppers, salt, mace and cloves. It makes a delicious 
spiced article. 

Canning Fruit. 

It will be borne in mind that in the act of canning 
any article, the first great art—without which all others 
are useless—is to so hermetically seal the vessel contain- 
ing the fruit or meat as to be able to entirely exclude 
air. Heat is used in order to vaporize all air that may be 
in the interstices between the fruit, so that the natural 
juices and the solid material of the contents alone re- 
main in the ean. The saccharine juice sometimes 
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added to fruit does not, in any way, aid in its preser- 
vation ; it is used merély to add to its sweetness, when 
that is deemed necessary. Heat has also the additional 
advantage of expelling or killing the material, what- 
ever it may be, that tends to originate fermentation 
and consequent ruin of fruit. Any articles, almost, will 
answer to keep fruit in, provided they are capable of 
being closely sealed against any entrance of the external 
air. Earthenware is sometimes used, but it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to keep thoroughly air proof. Tin cans 
are every way préferable, were it not for the difficulty 
ef properly and rapidly soldering them. In large es- 
tablishments, where thousands of cans are turned out 
weekly, this offers no difficulty, as it is then found pos- 
sible to keep solderers employed all the time—having 
theirimplements and materials always ready. Glass 
is then the most desirable article to be used in families 
—it having the great advantage of enabling you to in- 
spect the fruit, to see if “all is well.” The demand 
for air-tight glass jars has been abundantly and quickly 
responded to by the trade, and the principal difficulty 
is to choose amongso many. The first great requisite 
is the jar entirely air proof. All other qualities are use- 
less, if it lacks this. Every crockery-ware store or gro- 
eery will supply you the kind you want. They should 
have good wide mouths, as it sometimes spoils the ap- 
pearance of the fruit in drawing them out through 
aarrow-necked bottles. 

When proper jars can not be obtained, resort must 
be had to the more primitive arrangements; in which 
bungs or corks must take the place of India rubber 
rings and metallic caps. Fit the corks as closely as 
may be, and then have ready coverings extending a 
little way over the edge of the cork; this cloth must 
be entirely covered by a cement, which can be made in 
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this fashion: Melt equal quantities or rosin and tal- 
low, which spread evenly and rather thickly on both 
zides, and apply while hot. 

Having duly gathered and picked, and otherwise 
cleaned your fruit, the next thing is to prepare a proper 
syrup. This is made by adding a pint of water to 
either one half or one pound of sugar, as the fruit may 
be more or less acid. Now place the syrup in a snit- 
able vessel, (clean copper is best) and let it come gradu- 
ally toa boil. Then put in as much fruit as the syrup 
will entirely cover. Now let the fruit remain in the 
syrup until it comes to a boiling pitch. Remove fruit 
and syrup in equal quantities to fill your jars or cans. 
If glass or earthenware receptacles are used, they 
should have been previously warmed, so that the sudden 
access of heat will not destroy them. Fill with syrup 
to the very edge, and quickly as possible adjust the 
stopper, whatever that may be. It is well to wash off 
the outside of your bottle or can, so as to remove any 
drops of syrup, which would otherwise harden and dis- 
figure it. Of course juicy fruits absorb far less of the 
pyTup than drier kinds. Wait till the bottles are quite 
cold, and then remove them to the place in which you 
intend to keep them. Very much depends on the 
place selected for storing canned fruits. Cellars, if 
used, should be exceedingly dry, or the fruit will inevi- 
ably become mouldy, or at least lose much of its origi- 
nal delicate flavor. A warm place, on the contrary, will 
render them liable to ferment, and occasionally burst 
the jar or can. In fact, fruit, when canned, is best pre- 
served ina dry atmosphere, just a few degrees above 
freezing point. Look at them occasionally to see that 
nothing is the matter, as fermentation may set in, spite 
of all one’s care. It is asure sign of the beginning of 
fermentation if bubbles rise to the surface of the fluid. 
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Lose not a minute if the fruit has begun to ferment; 
but proceed at once to restore it to healthfulness by re- 
heating. Some prefer this method: A new syrup is 
made, and left to get cool. The syrup is drained from 
the bottles or jars, and the new syrup poured in; the 
bottles are then set up to their rims in a boiler of cold 
water. The bottles should not be allowed to come in 
direct contact with the bottom of the boiler; and to 
prevent it, slight wooden slats may be placed under 
them. Now gradually heat the water in boiler, and 
keep it at the boiling point until you are satistied that 
the heat has penetrated to the very heart of the fruit. 


Canning Pumpkins. 

Pare, remove seeds, cut in small pieces and steam 
until tender. Drain in a colander until free from 
juice, then press into jars and place over the fire in cold 
water. Boil slowly one-and-a-half hour, then take from 
the fire and seal as you do any other kind of fruit. 
Pumpkin preserved in this way in the Fall will make 
excellent pies any time during the following Summer. 


Fruits Suitable for Canning. 

Every kind of fruit or berries that are suitable for 
using in pies or tarts when freshly picked. Cherries, 
Plums, Quinces, Pears in all their different varities. 
Rhubarb is also well fitted for canning. We give afew 
special recipes for canning, but our general remarks 
apply to all kinds; and if they are strictly attended to, 
the most gratifying results will follow. 


Canned Peaches. 


Pare them, and halve them. Then pack the can 
with them, using no sugar. Then the ean being quite 
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full, fill up to the brim with clear, cold water. Let 
them remain in this way, say six to eight hours or un- 
til the peaches have fairly absorbed all the water. 
Then re-fill. Seal up carefully, so that all air is surely 
excluded. Sometimes a weak syrup is used instead of 
water, but peaches taste far better put up without the 
syrup. They will last for a very long time, retaining 
all their natural flavor. 


Green Tomatoes Canned. 

Select nice round green tontatoes; pour boiling salt 
water over them; when cool remove the tomatoes to 
the can; then to half a gallon of cider vinegar take 
one pound of sugar, one tablespoonful of unground 
mustard, one red and one yellow pepper; cut in little 
squares one ounce of stick cinnamon; make boiling, 
and then close the cans. Use self-sealers for all fruits, 
except ripe tomatoes. 


Ripe Tomatoes Canned. 

Clean your tomatoes, cut out any little spots, then 
boil for half an hour; drain all the liquid off, then to 
every four quarts of tomatoes add one cup of sugar ; 
pepper and salt to the taste, and close in new tin cans. 


Canned Pears. 

Halve and core your pears, select nice smooth ones, 
boil until they drop from a fork, then to six cans add 
one pound of white sugar. Who ever tries this way 
of canning, will not pare them afterwards. 


To Keep Spiced Grapes. 


Select nicely filled bunches, then make a liquid of— 
te one gallon of vinegar ene pound of sugar, half ounee 
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of stick cinnamon; make boiling, then cover the 
grapes; after pressing all in the jar that will go in 
cover with the liquid, then cement up. We use those 
narrow-mouthed jars, and have kept them for two years. 


Canned Tomatoes. 

They are to be stewed first sufficiently to loosen the 
skin; place them upon wide dishes, plates, &c., and 
gently remove the skin, taking care not to bruise or in 
any way militate against the appearance of the tomato. 
They must then have all the flnid drained off; then 
fill the cans, still observing to handle the tomato very 
carefully. When the cans are entirely full, they are 
sealed up, as before directed. By this process the 
tomato is kept in all its pristine appearance and natural 
flavor, in any climate and for any length of time. 


Spanish Pickles. 

Four heads of cabbage, a peck of green tomatoes, 
one dozen good-sized cucumbers, one dozen onions, 
three ounces of white mustard seed, one ounce of celery 
seed, one ounce of turmeric, one cup of mustard and 
two pounds of brown sugar. Let the cacumbers stand 
in brine three days. Slice the onions and chop the 
cabbage and tomatoes the day before making, and 
sprinkle with salt. When ready to make, drain the 
cucumbers from the brine and cut in slices. Put all 
the ingredients into a kettle, with vinegar enough to 
mix all together, and simmer slowly half an hour. Bot- 
tle and keep in a cool place. 


Pickled Purple Cabbage. 


Take nice heads of purple cabbage and slice with a 
sharp knife or cabbage cutter. Place ina stone jar, 
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sprinkle with salt and let stand 24 hours. Prepare a 
spiced vinegar as follows: To a gallon of vinegar al- 
low one ounce of whole black pepper, one ounce of 
whole cloves, one ounce of cinnamon and one of mustard 
seed. Drain the cabbage from the brine and put back 
in the jar. Scald the vinegar with spice, and pour over 
cabbage. Repeat the scalding operation two or three 
times, and cover tightly. 


SAUCES AND CATSUP. 


Tomato Catsup. 

Boil one bushel of tomatoes until soft enough to rub 
through a sieve. Then add to the liquid one half gallon 
of vinegar, one and a half pints of salt, two ounces of 
cloves, a quarter pound allspice, three ounces good 
cayenne pepper, five heads garlic, skinned and separ- 
ated, one pound of sugar. Boil slowly until reduced 
one half. It takes about one day. Set away for a 
week; boil over once, and if too thick, thin with 
vinegar ; bottle and seal. 


Preserved, Jellied, and Dried Fruits. 

An equal temperature—neither very hot nor very 
cold-——is best for all preserves. Keep them on hanging 
shelves, to avoid touching walls. Inspect them, say 
once a month; and if they show any signs of moulding 
or fermenting, re-boil them. Brandied paper tied over 
the tops of jars, is an infallible preventive, if the fruit 
is properly prepared. 

The general rule is, one pound of sugar to one pcund 
fruit for preserves. In practice this rule is strained 
a little where fruit is unusually ripe and sweet, or very 
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sour. It is well occasionally to take advice from per- 
sons who have had much practice on many of the 
minute points. Self-sealing cans are the best and most 
convenient articles to use for keeping preserves in} 
but where it is not desirable to procure thein, the next 
best thing is to use glass jars. The jars should stand 
in the vicinity of the fire, so that they may be slightly 
warm; then pour the hot preserves into the jars, fully 
covering the fruit with the juice. Have cut some 
pieces of stout cloth, linen or cotton, which spread 
over evenly, with an adhesive cement composed of 
equal parts beeswax, resin, and gum shellac, which 
must be slowly melted into one mass. Cover the 
mouths of the jars with a piece of this prepared cloth ; 
have the cement side toward the fruit; the cloth must 
extend quarter of an inch over the rim of the jar, so 
as to leave a selvedge, by which it may be stoutly tied 
down. 


Preserved Purple Plums. 

First carefully pick over your plums; make a syrup 
of good brown sugar; when you have cleared off the 
scum, pour it, still hot, over the plums; two days is 
long enough for them to remain in the syrup, then 
drain off; repeat the process twice, then place in a 
kettle over the fire, and simmer very gently for two 
hours. Fruit and sugar, pound for pound, keep them 
in pots or jars. Secure them from the air. 


Preserved Rhubarb. 

Take six pounds of usual sized rhubarb stalks, and 
cut it into inch lengths ; need not be split; put the peel- 
ing of one lemon into the stew-pan, with half a tea cup- 
ful of water to prevent burning; when it has boiled 
tender add sugar, (brown) pound for pound to the rhu- 
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barb. Strain out the juice ; which allow to boil gently 
for half an hour. Pour the juice over the rhubarb 
once again, and boil for quarter of an hour. 


Raspberry Jam. 

Allow a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit. Mash 
the raspberries and put them with the sugar into your 
preserving-kettle. Boil it slowly for an hour, skim- 
ming it well. Tie it up with brandy paper. 

ALL J Ams are made in the same manner. 


Preserved Quinces. 

Pare and core your quinces, carefully taking out the 
parts that are knotty and defective. Cut them into 
quarters, or into round slices. Put them into a pre- 
serving kettle and cover them with the parings and a 
very little water. Lay a large plate over them to keep 
in the steam, and boil them till they are tender. 

Take out the quinces, and strain the liquor through 
abag. To every pint of liquor, allow a pound of loaf 
sugar. Buvil the juice and sugar tugether, about ten 
minutes, skimming it well. Then put in the quiaces, 
and boil them gently twenty minutes, till they are 
soft enough for a straw to pierce them. When the 
sugar seems to have completely penetrated them, take 
them out, put them in a glass jar, and pour the juice 
over them warm. Tie them up, when cold, with brandy 
paper. : 

In preserving fruit that is boiled first without the 
sugar, it is generally better (after the first boiling) to 
let it stand till next day before you put the sugar to it. 


Preserved Pippins. 
Pare and core some of the largest and finest pippins. 
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Put them in your preserving-kettle, with some lemon 
peel and all the apple parings. Add a very little 
water, and cover them closely. Boil them till they are 
tender, taking care they do not burn. Take out the 
apples, and spread them on a large dish to cool. Pour 
the liqnor into a bag, and strain it well. Put it into 
your kettle with a pound of sugar to each pint of juice, 
and add lemon juice to your taste. Boilit five minutes, 
skimming it well. Then put in the whole apples, and 
boil them slowly half an hour, or till they are quite 
soft and clear. Try them with a straw. Put them 
with the juice, into your jars, and when quite cold, tie 
them up with brandy paper. 

Preserved apples are only intended for present use, 
as they will not keep long. 

Puars may be done in the same way, either whole 
or cutinhalf. They may be flavored either with lemon 
or cinnamon, or both. The pears for preserving should 
be green. 


Apple Jelly. 

Pippins and bell-flower apples are the best kind to 
make good jelly. After paring, coring and quartering 
them, place them ina preserving kettle, with just water 
enough to cover them. Add the peel from one lemon. 
Boil till they are soft, but take them off before they 
break. Drain them well, then mash the apples with a 
proper masher. Set them in a jelly-bag, over a deep 
pan; then squeeze out the juice. 

To every pint of juice, allow a pound of sugar, and 
the juice of two lemons. Put theapple-juice, the sugar, 
and the lemon-juice into the preserving-kettle. Boil it 
twenty minutes, skimming it well. Take it immediately 
from the kettle, and pour it warm into your glasses, 
but not so hot as to break them. When cold, cover 
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each glass with white paper dipped in brandy, and tie 
it down tight with another paper. Keep them in a cool 
lace. 

This jelly is very fine, when made of the ScartEr or 
StBeR1AW Cras Appts, and a large proportion of lemon 
juice. 

Quince Jetty is made in the same manner, but do 
not pare the quinces. Quarter them only. 


Red Currant Jelly. 

Wash your currants, drain them, and pick them from 
the stalks. Mash them with the back of a spoon. Put 
them into a jelly-bag, and squeeze it till all the juice 
is pressed out. Dip your bag first in warm water. 

To every pint of juice, allow a pound of the best 
sugar. Put the juice and the sugar into your kettle, 
and boil them twenty minutes, skimming all the while. 
Pour it warm into your glasses, and when cold, tie it 
up with brandy-paper. Jellies should never be allowed 
to get cold in the kettle. If boiled too long, they 
will lose their flavor, and become of a dark colour. 

SrrawBerry, Raspperry, Buackserry, and GRAPE 
JELLY may be made in the same manner, and with the 
same proportion of sugar. 


Black Currant Jelly. 

Pick the currants from the stalks, wash and drain 
them. Mash them soft with a spoon, put them into a 
bag, and squeeze out the juice. To each pint of juice, 
allow three quarters of a pound of loaf-sugar. Put 
the juice and sugar into a preserving kettle, and boil 
them about ten minutes, skimming them well. Take 
it immediately out of the kettle. Put it warm inte 
your glasses. Tie it up with brandy paper. 
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The juice of black currants is so very thick, that it 
requires less sugar and less boiling than any other 
jelly. 


Grape Jelly. 

Pick the grapes from the stems, wash and drain 
them. Mash them witha spoon. Put them into the 
preserving kettle, and cover them closely with a large 
plate. Boil them ten minutes. Then pour them into 
your jelly bag, and squeeze out the juice. 

Allow a pint of juice to a pound of sugar. Put the 
sugar and juice into your kettle, and boil them twenty 
minntes, skimming them well. 

Fill your glasses while the jelly is warm, and tie 
them up with brandy-papers. 


Peacn Jelly. 

Wipe the wool off your peaches, (which should be 
free-stones and not too ripe) and cut them into quarters. 
Orack the stones, and break the kernels small. 

Put the peaches and the kernels into a covered jar, 
set them in boiling water, and Jet them boil till they 
are soft. ; 

Strain them through a jelly bag, till all the juice 
is squeezed out. Allow a pound of sugar to a pint of 
juice. Put the sugar and juice into a preserving kettle, 
and boil them twenty minutes, skimming carefully. 


Preserved Peaches. 

Take the largest and finest free-stone peaches, be- 
fore they are too ripe. Pare them, and cut them in 
halves or in quarters. Crack the stones, and take out 
the kernels, and break them in pieces. Put the peaches, 
with the parings and kernels, into your preserving 
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kettle, with a very little water. Boil them till they 
are tender. Take out the peaches and spread them on 
a larze dish to cool. Strain the liquor through a bag 
or sieve. Next day, measure the juice, and to each 
pint allow a pound of sugar. Put the juice and sugar 
into the kettle with the peaches, and boil them slowly 
half an hour, or till they are quite soft, skimming all 
the time. Take the peaches out, put them into your 
jars, and pour the warm liquor over them. When cold, 
tie them up with brandy-paper. 

If boiled too long, they will look dull, and be of a 
dark colour. 


To Preserve Peaches Whole. 

If you do not wish the juice to be very thick, do not 
put it on to boil with the sugar, but first boil the sugar 
alone, with only as much water as will dissolve it, and 
skim it well. Let the sugar, in all cases, be entirely 
melted before it goes on the fire. Having boiled the 
sugar and water, and skimmed it to a clear syrup, then 
put in your juice and fruit together, and boil them till 
completely penetrated with the sugar. Pare them and 
thrust out the stones with a skewer. Then proceed as 
above, only blanch the kernels and keep them whole. 
When the peaches are done, stick a kernel into the 
hole of every peach, before you put them into the jars. 
Large fruit will keep best in broad shallow stone pots. 


Another way of Preserving Peaches. 

Take large juicy ripe free-stone peaches, pare them 
and cut them in quarters. Orack half the stones, and 
blanch the kernels in scalding water. Weigh the peaches 
and to each pound allow a pound of sngar. Mix them 
with tho kernels, lay them in a deep dish, or tureen, 
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and mix with them also the sugar. Cover them and 
let them set all night. 

In the morning put the peaches and sugar with the 
kernels into a preserving kettle, and boil them till soft 
and clear; skimming them carefully. Use no water}; 
as the juice that has been drawn out while they lay in 
the sugar will be sufficient. 

When cold, put them into jars and tie them up with 
brandy-paper, leaving the kernels among them, 

Green Gaces and Piums may be done in this man- 
ner when quite ripe, using also half the kernels. 


Preserved Crab-Apples. 

Wash your fruit. Cover the bottom of your pre- 
serving kettle with grape leaves. Put in the apples. 
Hang them over the fire, with a very littlo water, and 
cover them closely. Do not allow them to boil, but 
let them simmer gently till they are yellow. Take them 
out, and spread them on a large dish tocool. Pare and 
core them. Put them again into the kettle, with fresh 
vine-leaves under and over them, and a very little 
water. Hang them over the fire till they are green. 
Do not let them boil. 

Take them out, weigh them, and allow a pound of 
sugar to a pound of crab-apples. Put to the sugar just 
water enough to dissolve it. When it is all melted, 
put it on the fire, and boil and skim it. Then put in 
your fruit, and boil the apples till they are quite clear 
and soft. Put them into jars, and pour the warm 
liquor over them. When cold, tie them up with brandy- 
paper. 


Preserved Plums. 


Cut your plums in half, (they must not be quite ripe,) 
and take out the stones. Weigh the plums, and allow 
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a pound of sugar, to a pound of fruit. Crack the stones, 
take out the kernels and break them in pieces. Boil 
the plums and kernels very slowly for about fifteen 
rainutes, in as little water as possible. Then spread 
them on a large dish to cool, and strain the liquor. 

Next day make your sirup. Melt the sugar in as 
little water as will suflice to dissolve it, (about a half 
pint of water to a pound of sugar) and boil it a few 
minutes, skimming it till quite clear. Then put in your 
plums with the liquor, and boil them fifteen minutes. 
Put them into jars, pour the .juice over them warm, 
and tie them up, when cold, with brandy-paper. 

Piums for common use—are very good done in 
molasses. Put your plums into an earthen vessel that 
holds a gallon, having first slit each plum with a knife. 
To three quarts of plums put a quart of molasses. 
Cover them and set them on hot coals in the chimney 
corner. Let them stew for twelve hours or more, oc- 
casionally stirring them, and renewing the coals. The 
next day put them up in jars. Done in this manner, 
th: y will keep till the next Spring. 

Srrups may be improved in clearness, by adding to 
the dissolved sugar and water, some white of egg very 
well beaten, allowing the white of one egg to two 
pounds of sugar. Boil it very hard, (adding the egg- 
shells), and skim it well, that it may be quite clear be- 
fore you put in your fruit. 


Preserved Strawberries. 

Weigh the strawberries after you bave picked off 
the stems. To each pound of fruit allow a pound of 
sugar. Strew half of the sugar over the strawberries, 
and let ther. stand in a cold place two or three hours. 
Then put them into a preserving kettle over a slow 
fire, and by degrees strew on the vest of the sugar. 
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Boil them fifteen or twenty minutes, and skim them 
well. 

Put them into wide-zmouthed bottles, and when cold, 
seal the corks. 

If you wish to do them whole, take them carefully 
out of the sirup (one at a time) while boiling. Spread 
them to cool on large dishes, not letting the straw- 
berries touch each other; and when cool, return them 
to the sirup, and boil them a little longer. Repeat 
this several times. 

Keep the bottles in dry sand, in a place that is cool 
and not damp. 

GOOsEBERRIES, CurRANTS, RAspBerRiIes, CHERRIES 
and GrapEs may be done in the same manner. The 
stones must be taken from the cherries (which should 
be morellas, or the largest and best red cherries ;) and 
the seeds should be extracted from the grapes with the 
sharp point of a penknife. Gooseberries, grapes, and 
cherries, require longer boiling than strawberries, rasp- 
berries, or currants. 


Preserved Pumpkin. 

Cut slices from a fine high-colored pumpkin, ana 
cut the slices into chips about the thickness of a dollar. 
The chips should be of an equal sizo, six inches in 
length, and an inch broad. Weigh them, and allow to 
each pound of pumpkin chips, a pound of sugar. Have 
ready one dozen fine lemons, pare off the yellow rind, 
and lay it aside. Cut the lemons in half, and squeeze 
the juice intoa bowl. Allow a gill of juice to each 
pound of pumpkin. 

Put the pumpkin into a broad pan, laying the sugar 
among it. Pour the lemon-junice over it. Cover the 
pan, and let the pumpkin chips, sugar and lemon-juice, 
set all night. 
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Karly in the morning put the whole into a preserving 
pan, and boil all together (skimming it well) till the 
pumpkin becomes clear and crisp, but not tillit breaks. 
{t should have the appearance of lemon-candy. You 
may, if you choose, put some lemon-peel with it, cut in 
very small pieces. 

Half an hour’s boiling (or a little more) is generally 
sufficient. 

When it is done, take out the pumpkin, spread it on 
a large dish, and strain the sirup through a bag. Put 
the pumpkin into your jars or glasses, pour the sirup 
over it, and tie it up with brandy-paper. 

If properly done, this is a very fine sweetmeat. The 
taste of the pumpkin will be lost in that of the lemon 
and sugar, and the sirup is particularly pleasant. It is 
eaten without cream, like preserved ginger. It may be 
laid on puff-paste shells, after they are baked. 

Preserved Pine-Apple.—No. tI. 

Pare your pine-apples, and cut them into thick slices, 
taking out the core. 

Weigh the slices, and to each pound allow a pound 
of water. Dissolve the sugar in a very small quantity 
of water, stir it, and set it over the fire in a preserving- 
kettle. Boil it ten minutes, skimming it well. Then 
put into it the pine-apple slices, and boil them till they 
aro clear and soft, but not till they break. About half 
an hour (or perhaps less time) will suffice. Let them 
cool in a large dish or pan, before you put them into 
your jars, which you must do carefully, lest they break. 
Pats the sirup over them. Tie them up with brandy- 


paper. 
Preserved Pine-Apple.—No. 2. 
Having pared your pine-apples, slice them and taka 
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eut the core from the middle of each slice, leaving a 
round hole. To each pound of pine-apple allow 4 
pound of sugar. Mix half the sugar with the pine- 
apple, and let them lie in it all night, or for several 
hours, to extract the juice. Then mix them with the 
remaining half of the sugar, and put the whole into a 
preserving-kettle. Boil it till they are clear and tender, 
but not till the slices break. Skim it well. Set it away 
to cool, and then put it into large glass-jars tied up 
with brandy-paper. 


Tomato Preserves. 

Gather the tomatoes when barely half ripe (the large 
round kind), wash in cold water, and cut them in half, 
cutting at right angles from the stem instead of through 
the stem; this will enable you to take the seed out 
with great nicety; the fingers can be used to press out 
the seed better than a knife or anything else. As you 
divide the tomatoes and take the seed out, drop them 
into alum water. Now make a ginger tea by boiling 
an ounce of ginger root with one pint of water, using 
as many pints of water as you intend making pounds 
ef tomatoes. Having boiled the water until it is strong 
with the ginger, make a sirup of white sugar and the 
ginger water, using one pound of sugar to one pound 
of tomatoes, and one pint of water to each pound of 
sugar. Stir the white of egg to the sugar and water, 
one egg to every pint of water. and boil until ciarified ; 
remove all impurities from the surface, and then strain 
the syrup through a muslin cloth. 

Now pour the sirup on the tomatoes, put them in a 
porcelain kettle, and boil until the tomatoes are clear; 
this wi!l require two or three hours; take the tomatoes 
out, put them ona large dish in the sun, and if the 
sirup is not already thick enough, boil until quite 
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thick, then set off the fire to cool. Put the preserves 
up in air-tight glass jars (if convenient) and if nothing 
has gone wrong you will have beautifully colored red 
preserves, equal to any from the Indies. I failed to 
mention one very important thing: Take the ginger 
that was boiled in the water, and put it in the syrup 
when the tomatoes are first put on to boil and preserve 
with the tomatoes. 


Arrowroot Jolly. 

To one pint of milk take two tablespoonfuls uf best 
Bermuda arrowroot; sweeten the milk to the taste ; add 
a very little salt and put on the fire to scald, in a kettle 
of boiling water. Mix the arrowroot with a little cold 
milk, aud add to the other when it reaches the boiling 
point. Stir well, and when as thick as e rn starch 
prepared in the sime way, remove from the fire and 
flavor with nutmeg or vanilla. Pour into the moulds 
and set on ice. Raisins boiled in the milk make a 
delicious pudding, prepared as above and eaten with 
cream. 


Crab-Apple Jelly. 

Put the apples in a pan and mash well; then let 
them simmer in a preserving kettle twenty minutes ; 
strain through a jelly bag, and to a pint of juice allow 
a pound of sugar; let it boil ten minutes, and then pour 
into jars, and place in a dark, dry place 


Fruit Preserved Without Cooking. 

Take any fruit, and put them into a deep dish; pour 
boiling water over to cover them, then cover the basin 
with a thickly folded towel, and let it remain until the 
water is nearly cold; take them out one by one, and 
rub the skins off with a coarse towel; put a layer of 
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them in a j :r, cover them thickly with the best refined 
sugar pounded and sifted; then put another layer of 
fruit; and fruit and sugar alternately until the jar is 
full, the sugar being last; close and seal them down 
immediately and set the jar in a cool, dry, dark place. 


Dried Pumpkins. 

Fully ripe pumpkins should be pared and cut into 
little pieces; when soft enough to mash, press them 
through a colander. Place this pulp out on dishes, be- 
tween one and two inches thick. Dry it in an oven 
very slowly, as it must not really bake. When it is 
firm, it is ready to be put away, in a place where damp 
cannot reach it. When wanted soak in milk and water, 
and it will be “as good as new” to make into nice 
pumpkin pies. 

Keeping Pine-Appies. 

The tuft «f f. liage at the upper end of the pine-ap- 
ple must be twisted out. This tuft looks pretty, but 
it destroys ali the vitality of the fruit; as it contrives 
to grow, and draws its support from the juice of the 
pine-apple. With tlis part removed, it wil keep some 
time. 

Preserving Crapes.—(French Style.) 

Grapes treated in this way will last good for many 
months. It is the manner largely practiced in France. 
Before the grapes are fully ripe, they are carefully 
gathered and immersed in lime water as thick as cream ; 
hang them up, and so let them remain till wanted. The 
exclusion of the air preserves them fr m decay. A 
dip in lukewarm water will remove the lime. 


Chinese Apple Ginger. 
Put into a preserving pan two pounds of sugar with 
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one and a half pints of water; boil and skim it well, 
and then add an ounce of green ginger ; pare, core, and 
divide some apples, and put them into the preserving 
pan with the sirup; boil them quickly, until they are 
very clear; then lay them carefully on a dish; put the 
sirup into a jar, and, when cold, put in the slices of 
apples, and tie it closely over. 


To Keep Gooseberries, &u. 

Green gooseberries, currants and green peas may be 
kept in this way: let the friit be gathered in dry 
weather, or, if not, let them be dried in the sun; cut 
the:u from the stalks with scissors, and take care that 
they are not in the least wounded, and that no spoiled 
or bruised ones are mixed with the rest. Drop them 
gently into dry, wide-mouthed bottles ; cork the bottles 
and rosin over the corks. Make a trench in the garden 
at least two feet deep, and bury the bottles in it—plac- 
ing the corks downward to keep them from the frost. 
Should t!e frost in winter be severe, a quantity of lit- 
ter from the stable should be laid over the place where 
they have been putin. If the bottles are placed in a 
cold cellar, the fruit will keep tolerably well. By plung- 
ing the bottles, after they are corked, for a few minutes 
in hot water, berries will keep better. 


Preserved Quinces. 

To preserve quinces, in whole or in halves, the follow- 
ing recipe should be followed: Into two quarts of 
boiling water put a quantity of the fairest golden pip- 
pens in slices, not very thin, and not pared, but wiped 
elean. Boil them very quickly, close covered, till the 
water becomes a thick jelly; then scald the quinces. 
To every pint of the pippin jelly put one pound of the 
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finest sugar; boil it and skim it clear. Put those 
quinces that are to be done whole into the sirup at 
once and let it boil very fast, and those that are to be 
in halves by themselves ; skim it and when the fruit is 
clear, put some of the syrup intv a glass to try whether 
it jellies before taking it off the fire. The quantity of 
quiuces is to be, one pound of quinces to one pound of 
sugar and one pound of jelly already boiled with the 
sugar. 
Marmalade.--(italian Anple.) 

Take apeck of good apples, moderately sour ; quarter 
and remove cores, but leave the skin on; put them in- 
to a preserving pan with the water, and let them boil 
moderately until you think the pulp will run or suffer 
itself to be squeeze | through a cloth, only leaving the 
peels behind; then to each quart of pulp add sugar, 
and boil it altogether, keeping it stirred; then put it 
into pots. 


Preserved Pears. 

Take two pounds of fine large firm pears, and quarter 
them, rem ving the core; dissolve two pounds of sugar 
in sufficient water to melt it; to this add quarter of an 
ounce of isinglass dissolved in warm water. When the 
sirup is dissolved, slowly cook the fruit in it, until alJ 
is transparent. 


Apples to Market. 

If farmers could be brought to fully realise how 
much more apples would bring in market when care- 
fully and properly packed, we would not see such 
quantities of really first-rate fruit sacrificed at beggarly 
prices. A carefully packed barrel of apples, in which 
the fruit is carefully laid in, will fetch often twenty-five 
or even fifty per cent. more than one in which the 
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apples are thrown in haphazard. The best way is to 
place the barrel bottom up, the head being thus, of 
course, on the floor. The head remains in, while you 
remove the bottom. Pick out about an eighth of a 
barrel of the finest looking apples, have them per- 
fectly cleai and dry. In fact, looking handsome. 
Place them in the barrel, stems down. Form them 
in concentric rings, covering the heading. Then put 
in the rest of the apples; but notin so seta way. Tak- 
ing care, liowever, that they sustain no bruises. Press 
them in gently, but firmly, and insert the bottom. 
Then reverse the bottom,'and bring the head in its 
proper position, and of course, do any marking on the 
head proper. ‘Thus, when the head is removed for a 
purchaser’s inspection, he will have the most favor- 
able view of the fruit, and will be likely to pay accord- 
ingly. 
Apples wanted to Keep. 

Glazed earthen vessels are the best to use. Those 
holding about a gallon. Cover each apple with soft, 
thin paper. These vessels can be conveniently piled 
one upon another, which econonizes room ; and another 
good, results; for by filling, the space between top and 
bottom of each jar is packed with some simple cement, 
the air will be entirely kept out. Thus the fruit will 
retain its power, firmness, and good looks at least for 
six months. Dryness and uniformity of a moderate 
temperature are needed in the place of storage. 


Dried Apples. 

Pare the apples, taking as little off as possible ; slice 
them; spread them on any large clean surface, where 
they can have sun and air. Of course in damp, cloudy 
weather this plan will not answer. To obviate this 
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inconvenience it is often necessary to make frames. 
These will answer for both outside and inside drying. 
A very excellent style of frame is thus described: Two 
strips of board, 7 feet long, 24 inches wide; 2 strips 
3 feet long, 14 inches wide, the whole an inch thick. 
Nail the shorter strips against the ends of the long 
ones. This makes a frame of about 7 by 3 feet. A 
handy size and form. On one of the long strips nails 
are driven three inches apart, from top to bottom. 
When the apples are pared, quartered and cored, take 
a needle and stout thread, and string into lengths, that 
will extend across the frame twice. Tie the ends of 
the twine together, and through the height of the 
strings across the nails on the frame. The apples will 
quickly dry, as the air can reach every side of them; 
then you can double the strings on the nails, which 
will give place for more strings. When the apples are 
quite dry, take them off the strings; using the strings 
a second, or third time. Pars and Quinczs are oc- 
casionally prepared and dried in this same manner- 


Apple Butter. 

Peel, core, and quarter about a couple of bushels of 
sour, but ripe apples; boil a barrel of good pure cider 
in a copper boiler; skim off all impurities. Remove, 
about one half of the cider, and put in the apples; 
adding, gradually, as they boil down, the balance of 
the cider. Keep stirring all the time, until the whole 
contents »f the kettle become of a dark rich brown, 
and quite smooth. Half a dozen hours boiling will 
suffice. Gronnd cinnamon and cloves are used to flavor 
the butter to the makc.’s taste, after which it should 
again have a good stirring. As goon as sufficiently 
cool, put away in earthen crocks; though many use 
covered wooden firkins. Secure the heads well, to ex- 
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clude air. It will keep many months, if placed in a 
dry room. 


Pennsylvania Apple Butter. 

Pare, quarter and core three barrels of nice, ripe 
aweet apples; boil down two barrels of new cider to 
one half the quantity; then add the apples to the 
cider; proceed with the boiling; keep continually 
stirring; taking care that the contents do not adhere 
to sides or bottom of kettle, and thus be spoiled in 
both looks and taste. Tle mess should boil until it is 
quite thick. A quarter pound of ground allspice 
should now be added. Remove from fire; let it cool, 
and it is ready for wooden firkins or earthen jars. Keep 
dry and cool. 


Grapes to Keep. 

Grapes should be picked the instant they are ripe. 
Great care should be taken to remove every one that 
shows the slightest sign of decay. Put cotton or 
paper, perfectly dry, about each separate bunch. Do 
not put layers enough over each other to injuriously 
press the undermost ones out of shape. 


How Pickles are Made. 

The vegetables--be they cucumbers, gherkins, onions, 
walnuts, French beans, or cauliflower are first put in 
brine, and headed up in kegs or casks, till they are 
wanted. When they are to be used they are subjected 
to aseries of rinsings in hot and cold water, to clear 
them of the salt; they are then scalded in vinegar, and 
are then placed in open vessels and covered with vin- 
egar, and so remain until they are required for filling. 
Where such a process is possible (but in private fam- 
ilies it is not possible) the vinegar is boiled in oak vats 
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by steam coils, which are made of white metal to resist 
the action of the metal. 

The filling of a wide mouthed bottle with mixed 
pickles might seem, to the uninitiated, a simple process 
that might be very summarily performed: this is 
scarcely the case, we found. On the occasion of our 
visit to an extensive pickling establishment we saw 
several women (in the season there are often 80) en- 
gaged in filling bottles with mixed pickles, and to our 
surprise found that they “were working to pattern.” 
Taking one filled bottle and comparing it with any 
other, we found that they were curiously alike, a sprig 
of cauliflower here, a gherkin there, an onion in one 
place and a French bean pod in another, with a scarlet 
chili across all of them near the top of the bottle. 
The next process is to fill up with vinegar, spice hav- 
ing been added, to cork and capsule, melted resin being 
applied in the process last named to make the bottle 
air-tight. The bottles are then labelled, wrapped in 
paper, and despatched to the warehouse. In this de- 
scription we are showing how pickles are made in large 
establishments. We now proceed to give a great num- 
ber of recipes, showing the different ways in which 
competent housewives prepare pickles fer family use. 
As there are diverse tastes in almost all articles, it is 
not singular that in regard to the making of pickles 
there are any number of methods, and eack may be 
very toothsome and piquant. 

Vinecar.—As the success of all pickling depends 
upon the goodness of the vinegar, only buy from some 
reliable store. White wine vinegar is the best; cider 
vinegar the next best. It should be boiled, unless 
otherwise ordered. 

Pick your VucrrasLEs anp Frorr.—lIt is a great 
mistake to suppose that any article is good enough for 
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pickling. Throw out anything bruised or, however 
slightly, decayed. 

Urensits np ArtioLes To Be Usep.—Avoid bring. 
ing anything but wooden spoons, ete., in contact with 
the vinegar; the vessels used should be lined with por- 
celain in all cases. Glass jars or wooden kegs are the 
best receptacles in which to keep vickles. Glazed 
earthenware jars should never be used under any cir- 
cumstances, as the acid acting upon the glazing gener- 
ates a potent poison. 

The vessel containing the pickles should never be 
entirely filled; but must be covered with vinegar. 


Picalilli—No. |. 

One peck of green tomatoes seeded ; two large heads 
of cabbage; three green peppers; a small teacup of 
salt. Chop and mix well, and put in a colander to 
drain over night. In the morning, cover it with good 
cider vinegar, and let it boil until soft. Then drain 
off that vinegar and put in one tablespoonful of mus- 
tard, one of allspice, one of cloves ground, two pounds 
of sugar, and about a half a teacup of horseradish, and 
three onions, if you like. Cover nicely with cider vin- 
egar, and.let it boil a few minutes. Put into a stone 
jar and lay on the top a thin white cloth. Put an old 
plate on to keep it under the vinegar. 


Picalilli—No. 2. 

One peck of green tomatoes, twelve large onions, 
ten large green peppers, one cup of brown sugar, one 
half a cup of mustard, salt and pepper to taste. Squeeze 
the juice out and scald; squeeze again and scald in vin- 
egar, boil two hours. 


Pickled Martynias. 
Put the martynias in salt water strong enough to 
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bear an egg, for ten days: then in weak vinegar 
for ten days: in a three-gallon jar put a large 
handful of horseradish, one cupful of ginger, one 
cupful of allspice, a half cupful of black pepper, a half 
cupful of mustard, one pint of small onions, a few pep- 
per pods, and three pounds of brown sugar; the onions 
chopped fine and the spice well beaten. Scald the in- 
gredients in three pints of vinegar, pour it on the 
pickles, and then fill the jar with vinegar. They will 
be ready for use in four weeks. 


Green Tomato Pickle. 

Cut in thin slices one peck of green tomatoes, sprinkle 
with salt and let them stand two days. Slice twelve 
small onions. Mix together a quarter of a pound of 
mustard, one half ounce of mustard seed, one ounce of 
cloves, two ounces of turmeric. Put in the kettle a 
layer of onions and spice them, then a layer of toma- 
toes, until all are in. Cover with vinegar and let it sim- 
mer till the tomatoes are quite clear. 


Pickled Cabbage. 

After stripping off all ill-looking outside leaves from 
cabbages dry them perfectly. Shred them into a large 
sieve ; cover with salt, drain twelve hours; place them 
in stone jurs; cover with boiling vinegar, adding to 
each quart of vinegar two ounces of whole pepper. 
Cover closely as soon as cool. 


Pickled Lemons. 

The fruit should be small, with thick rinds; rub 
them with a piece of flannel; then slit them down in 
quarters, but not quite through the pulp; fill the slits 
with salt hard pressed in; set them upright in a pan 
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for four or five days, until the salt melts; turn them 
three days until they become tender in their liquor; 
then make enough pickle to cover them, of ripe vine- 
gar, the brine of the lemons, Jamaica pepper and gin- 
_ ger; boil and skim it, and when cold, pour it over the 
lemons. 


Pickled Caulifiowers. 

Let your cauliflowers be gathered on a fine day. 
Pick the whitest and firmest. After separating them 
into bunches scald them thoroughly in hot salt and 
water ; but do not let them boil as that would discolor 
them ; keep them covered while cooling; place them in 
a colander and after sprinkling lightly with salt, let 
them drain for twenty-four hours; to twenty heads 
you may give a pickle composed of two ounces of mus- 
tard, four ounces of coriander seed, two ounces of 
ginger, an ounce each of nutmeg and mace, four quarts 
of vinegar; let these ingredients be slowly boiled 
together. Having the cauliflower drained, put in 
glass jars, and cover closely, after filling with the 


liquor. 


Mangoes. 

Young muskmelons, peaches, green peppers, large cu 
enmbers are all nicely mangoed. Cut a slit ; carefully 
remove the inside, or stones, if peaches. Lay in salt 
and water three or four days. Then stuff with higdon ; 
put the edges together; tic with a string or sew up 
separatcly with cloths. Lay in a stone jar, the cut side 
up. Boil sharp vinegar with a tablespoonful of alum 
to three gallons of vinegar; pour hot over the stuffed 
mangoes. The alum makes them firmer. 


Chili Sauce. — 
Nine large, ripe tomatoes, one onion chopped ine, 
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four peppers, two cups of vinegar, one tablespoonful of 
salt, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one tablespoonful 
each of ginger, cloves, allspice, cinnamon, nutmeg. 
Let the mixture boil one hour. Twice the quantity 
will make three quarts of sauce. Slice the tomatoes, 
chop the peppers and onions together. 


Higdon. 

Take equal quantities of cabbage, green tomatoes 
and white onions, and half the quantity of green pep- 
pers; chop them fine without bruising. Put them in 
an earthen vessel,a layer of salt between a layer of 
vegetables, making several layers. Let them remain | 
half a day, squeeze them out and pour over the mass_ 
weak vinegar. Let this remain twenty-four hours. 
Put into enough vinegar to cover them well, a season- 
ing of mustard seed washed and soaked half an hour; 
half a box of ground mustard to a gallon of vinegar; 
tie in a thin muslin bag, mixed spices to season high, 
and black pepper. Take the vegetables from the weak | 
vinegar; put it into the jar in which it is to be kept; | 
pour over the spic’s and vinegar; tie the jar; put it in| 
a pot of water, and make the water around boil an hour. | 


Pickled Cucumbers in Quantities. 

To pickle cucumbers in quantities, eut them from 
the vines, without bruising the stems; take them care- 
fully to the cellar and pack in barrels, putting different 
sizes in separate barrels. Spread a layer of salt he- 
tween each layer of cucumbers, sufficient to entirely 
cover the pickles. Pack the cucumbers daily as they 
are picked, discarding the crooked ones or those of slow | 
growth. The brine will be formed without the addi- | 
tion of water, by the juice extracted by the salt. Keep) 
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boards over the pickles with weights to press them 
under the brine. Pickles packed in this way can be 
preserved for years with pure salt. After the barrel 
is filled, take them from the brine, freshen and green. 
To green them prepare alum water; put the pickles in 
a vat or boiler lined with tinned copper; heat the 
alum water and pour it over them. Pickle makers 
usually employ this process, excepting that they throw 
steam into the vats to heat the alum water, and if man- 
aged properly, the pickles may be greened with less 
action of copper than when scalded in the usual way, 
in bright brass kettles. Take the pickles from the vat 
when a little green, and pour over them water boiling 
hot. If not greened sufficiently, repeat the hot water 
until they are the desired color, and when cold, put 
them in good vinegar; let them remain until quite 
soured; then change to pretty strong vinegar, which 
will keep the pickles hard and sour; add six large pep- 
pers, without bruising, to each barrel, and keep the 
pickles under the vinegar with weights. 


Pickled Plums. 

Make enough pickle of good vinegar, salt and mus- 
tard seed. Have it boiling hot and pour it over the 
plums; after the pickled plums have stood thus over 
night, heat the vinegar again, and again pour it on the 
plums. The plumsshould be gathered just as they are 
beginning to turn from their green color. Cover close 
as s on as cold. 


Pickled Peaches. 

Take one bushel sound peaches, remove the down, 
make two gallons vinegar hot, add to it ten pounds 
brown sugar, boil and skim it well, stick five or six 
cloves into each peach, then pour the vinegar boiling 
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hot over them, cover them over and set ‘them in a cold 
place for two weeks; then drain off the vinegar, make 
it hot, skim it, and again pour it over the peaches; let 
them become cold, then put them into glass jars, and 
secure them as for preserves, and the hot vinegar 
poured over them. 


Pickled Walnuts. 

Put two quarts of walnuts into strong salt and water 
for nine days; stir them frequently and change the 
salt and water every three days. Let them stand in a 
hair sieve till they turn black. Put them into strong 
stone jars and pour boiling vinegar over them; cover 
them and let them stand till they are cold. Scald the 
vinegar three times more, pouring it each time upon 
the walnuts, and let them stand till cold between each 
boiling. Cover them closely and let them stand two 
months. Make a pickle for them of two quarts of 
vinegar, half an ounce of cloves, half an ounce of mace, 
one ounce each of long pepper and ginger, two ounces 
of salt. After boiling, constantly, for ten minutes, 
pour it hot on the walnuts. Cover close. 


Sour Kraut. 

In Germany, and in all countries colonised by Ger 
mans, this preparation is used in enormous quantities. 
It is proven to be very wholesome, and ships’ crews on 
long voyages find it excellent as a preventive from 
scurvy. It is much relished by persons not of the Ger- 
man family. We give the most approved method of 
making it: “ The head of white winter cabbages, after 
removing the outer leaves are to be cut into fine shreds 
and spread out upon a cloth in the shade. A cask 
which has had vineger in it is to be selected, or, if 
none can be had, the inside should be rubbed with 
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vinegar or sour kravt liquor. A layer of salt is to be 
put in the bottom of of cask; caraway seeds are to be 
mixed with shreds of cabbage, and they are to be packed 
in the cask to the depth of four to six inches; and 
layers of this kind, with salt between each layer, are 
added, till the cask is full, stamping them down with 
a wooden stamper, as they are put in, into half their 
original bulk. Some mix a little pepper and salad oil 
with the salt; some salt is to be put on the top and 
some of the outside leaves of cabbage. About two 
pounds of salt are necessary for twenty middling sized 
cabbages. The head of the barrel is to be placed upon 
the cabbage leaves, and must be loaded with heavy 
stones. A common method is for a man to put on 
clean wooden shoes, and tread the cabbage down in the 
cask. A fermentation will take place, and some juice 
will be given out, which is green, muddy and fetid; 
this rises to the surface, and is to be replaced with fresh 
brine. When the fermentation is over, the casks are 
closed up.” 
Pickled Spanish Onions. 

The Spanish onion can be pickled in this way: To 
every large onion, add one large sour apple; chop up, 
but not very fine. Thoroughly mix and put into glass 
jars. Pour in sufficient boiling vinegar to drown the 
mixture. Cover close. 

To prevent watery eyes while peeling, put them in 
a pot of boiling water ; let them stand a few moments 
to drain, and then peel them. Put them into milk and 
water with a little salt; when it boils, strain off 
the onions, wipe dry and put them in wide mouthed 
bottles. Have very old white wine vinegar, in which 
whole white pepper, ginger, mace, and horse-radish 
have been boiled; pour it over the onions, and cover 
down close with bladders. 
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Pickled French Beans. 

Pick the beans before they string, and let them lay 
in a strong brine of salt and water till they look yellow. 
As soon as they are drained dry, pour boiling vinegar 
over them. Close tight for twenty-four hours; reboil 
the vinegar and pour it on until the beans assume a 
bright green. To each peck of beans add quarter 
eunce each of cloves, pepper and mace. Close jar 
tight. 


Pickled Barberries. 

Take a quantity of barberries not over ripe, pick off 
the leaves and dead stalks, put them into jars with a 
large quantity of strong salt and water, and tie them 
down with a bladder ; when you see a scum rise on the 
barberries, put them into fresh salt and water, cover 
them close, and set them by for use. 


Pickled Onions. No. |. 

Peel the smallést onions that can be obtained and 
place them in a strong brine for two days; then lay in 
fresh water for one day. Pack closely in jars, then 
fill with best vinegar cold. They will keep this way 
for years. 


Pickled Onions. No. 2. 

Take two quarts of nice onions and throw them into 
a pot half full of boiling water, and let them remain 
‘en minutes. Then take them out quickly and lay 
them between two cloths to dry; boil enough vinegar 
to cover them, to ounces each of ginger and whole pep- 
per, and when cold, pour it over the onions in glass 
‘Jars and tie them closely over. 


Pickled Peppers. No. (. 
A peck of peppers with the stalks on just before they 
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turn red, and remove the seeds by opening a small 
place at the side; set them in strong salt and water for 
three days, changing it three times; then take them 
out and place between a thick cloth to become dry; 
put them into a jar and cover them with vinegar, 
previously boiled with mace and grated nutmeg, and 
let it get cold. There should be two ounces each of 
salt and nutmeg, put into each quart of vinegar used. 


Pickled Peppers. No. 2. 

Select large green peppers, eut a small slit in the 
side and very carefully take out the seeds with a spoon- 
handle. Soak in brine for a week, changing the water 
every other day. Chop fine, onions, red cabbage, en- 
cumbers, green tomatoes; add grated horseradish, whole 
grapes, little cucumbers, mustard seed, celery seed ; 
mix together and salt. Before filling, sprinkle the in- 
side of each pepper with a mixture of ground cinna- 
mon, cloves and allspice; then stuff, sew up the slit 
and cover with cold vinegar. Cover tightly and set 
aside. 


Sweet Green Tomato Piccalliliy. 

Have ready one peck of green tomatoes; to which 
add six tablespoonfuls of mustard ground; a half-pint 
of mustard seed, a tablespoonful each of cloves and 
cinnamon; one pound of brown sugar, three celery 
tops, and three quarts of vinegar. Let all boil slowly 
for one hour. The tomatoes should be peeled and 
sliced. Boil all together. 


Pickled Beets. 
Prepare three quarts of vinegar, half an ounce each 
of horseradish, ginger and mace. Having peeled and 
fashioned the beets (one peck) into any shapes you 
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may fancy, boil them for one hour, then pour the liquor 
on them in glass jars. Close the jars well, when cold. 


Cucumbers No. 2. 

Cucumbers may be preserved in the same manner 
as the French beans and Gherkins, or the skin may be 
thinly pared off, and each cut in two, the seeds taken 
out, and preserved like the preceding, or as follows :— 
Cut apiece from the end of each, leaving it hanging toa 
bit of the skin, scoop out the seeds, and put them into 
a strong brine. Take them out at the expiration of a 
week; fill the insides with equal parts of mustard 
seed, ground ginger, and pepper, mixed with some 
small onions peeled, or a few heads of garlic and some 
whole allspice. Sew or tie on the top again, green, 
and finish them as gherkins. 

Melons and mangoes are prepared in the same 
way. 

Cucumbers for pickling should be full grown, but 
not over grown; melons, half grown. 


Walnuts. Nol. 

Take large, full-grown walnuts, but they must be 
tender, so that they can be easily pierced with a needle. 
Lay them in salt and water for two days, then shift 
them into another weak brine; in a couple of days 
put them into fresh water for two days longer, after 
which take them out and lay them on a board, so that 
they may not touch each other; let them stay in the 
sun for a day or two till they are perfectly dry and 
turn black. Then put them into a clean, dry stone 
jar, and for every hundred walnuts allow a half a pint 
of mustard-seed, half an ounce of black pepper, half 
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an ounce of allspice, a quar’er of an ounce of mace, 
six bay-leaves, and a stick of horseradish sliced; mix 
these ingredients with the walnuts, which should fill 
the jar, and fill up with boiling vinegar. Put a plate 
on the top, and, when cold, tie them down closely with 
bladder and leather. They will be ready for use in 
two or three months; meanwi.ile they must be ex- 
amined occasionally, and kept covered with vinegar. 
Some persons put in an onion stuck with cloves, and 
some sliced ginger. 


Walnuts, No. 2. 

Take a hundred walnuts, wipe them, prick them 
with a large needle, and put them into a jar, sprink- 
ling, as you lay them in, the following spices mixed : 
Cloves, allspice, nutm:g, whole pepper, and sliced 
ginger, of each an ounce; half a pint of mustard-seed, 
four cloves of garlic, and a stick of horseradish; then 
add two tablespoonfuls of salt, and suflicient boiling 
vinegar to cover the whole. Cover the jar as above, 
and when cold tie down closely. 


Walnuts. No. 4. 

Put green walnut shells into a brine of salt and 
water strong enough to float an egg; let them lie 
covered in this ten cr twelvedays; take them out, and 
Jay them in the sun for a week; put them into a jar, 
and pour boiling vinegar on them; in about a week 
or ten days pour off the vinegar, make it boiling hot, 
and pour over them again. In a month it will be fit 
for use, and will be found excellent to eat with cold 
meat, and particularly useful in making many sauces. 

The liquor makes excellent cats.p for flavoring 
steaks, chops, sauces, and stews. 
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How to Pickle Peaches. No. 2. 

Have ready a boiled sirup made of five pounds of 
white sugar and three half pints of cider vinegar; this 
will be enough for a dozen pounds of peaches. The 
peaches should previously be carefully wiped off with 
a rough cloth. Place the stone jar, containing fruit 
and sirup in a kettle of cold water. Then very 
gradually heat, and continue the cooking until the 
fruit becomes nice and tender. The usual manner is 
to put a cloth bag containing a couple of ounces of 
cloves in the jar; others like to stick a dozen or so of 
cloves separately into each peach. Let them stand 
four days, then draw off sirup and reboil it; then 
replace it. Seal up your jars, and they will remain 
good at least four or five months. 


How to Pickle Pears. 

Pare and core a peck of ripe fruit; then cook the 
fruit in a sirup, already prepared, of three half pints 
of vinegar and three pounds of fine sugar. Let it 
boil gently till the fruit is done, but. not enough to 
break. Place the fruit, alone, in jars. Then make a 


fresh sirup of three half pints of vinegar and two 


pounds of sugar. Add a spice bag, containing about 
an ounce each of cinnamon, cloves and mace. Any of 
which spices may be omitted if they are not liked. 
The original sirup may be used over and over again, 
being improved rather than impaired by each boiling. 


French Beans or Cherkins. 


Put the beans or gherkins into a brine of salt and 
water, made strong enough to float an egg; let them 
remain in this for four or five days, or a week; take 
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them from the brine, and put them into asaucepan with 
equal quantities of vinegar and water sufficient for 
them to float in; heat them in this until it is scalding 
hot or almost boling, but it must not boil. Keep 
them at this heat for an hour or two, and put them 
into a jar or pan to cool, in the liquor they were 
scalded in. If thev are not sufficiently green, heat 
them again, and let them cool as before. That is the 
proper way to preserve the green color. When cold 
drain the vinegar and water from them, and put them 
into cold vinegar with bruised ginger, whole allspice, 
mace, and pepper. Cork the jars close, tie them over 
with leather, or pieces of bladder, and keep them ina 
cool, dry pl:ce. 

Gherkins for pickling should be about the size of a 
finger, smaller than this they have not attained their 
flavor; French beans quite young, or before they are 
half grown. 


Caulifiewers or Brocoli. No. 4. 

The whitest and firmest cauliflowers that can be ob- 
tained should be chosen for this purpose. Cut or 
break the flowers into small branches, and put them 
into salt and water for a week or ten days. The brine, 
or pickle, should be made strong enough with salt for 
an egg to float on the surface. Take them from the 
brine, and put them into a saucepan of clean water. 
Let them boil for about ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour, or until they begin to be tender; but they must 
not be done, or they will lose their crispness. Drain 
them from the water, and spread them on a coarse 
cloth, or on sieves, and put them to dry in the sun 
until all the moisture is evaporated; then put them 
into a jar, and cover them with distilled or white 
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wine vinegar. Mace, long pepper, white peppercorns, 
and a few grains of allspice, may be added to the vin- 
egar, which should be kept warm for some time by 
the side of the fire to extract the flavor of the spice, 
but must not be allowed to boil. Pour the vinegar 
over the cauliflower when it is cold. Cork the jar 
close, and put it aside for use. Fill the jar occasion- 
ally with vinegar, as the flowers absorb it. 


Red Cabbage. 

Red cabbage should be pickled in September. Hav- 
ing taken off the large outside leaves, cut the cabbage 
into quarters, taking out the stalk. Then shred the 
whole into a colander, and sprinkle with salt, in which 
let them remain for about twenty-four hours, when 
they must be drained and put into a jar, and have the 
following pickle poured over them cold: To each quart 
of vinegar put an ounce of ground black pepper, half an 
ounce of pounded ginger, some salt, and horseradish 
cut in slices, and a few capsicums or cayenne, accord- 
ing to taste. Put all these into a jar stopped close, 
and let them steep three days on a trivet by the side 
of the fire, and when cold strain the liquor through a 
cloth, and pour it on the cabbage. 


Celery. 

Separate the stalks from the heads; cleanse them 
thoroughly, and put them into salt and water strong! 
enough to bear anegg. Let them remain in this for 
a week or ten days, or until wanted to pickle; then 
take them out, wash them well in clean water, drain 
dry, place in ajar and pour boiling vinegar over, to 
which any approved spices may have been added, as is 
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usual for pickling. Keep it well covered with vine- 
gar. If the celery be allowed to remain a long time 
in salt and water, it will be necessary to soak it in 
clean water for a day or two, changing the water occa- 
sionally, 


Beet-root. 

Beet-roots should be pickled in October. To pickle 
beet-roots, boil them till three-parts done; then, when 
cold, peel them and cut them into thin slices; put the 
cut slices into a jar, and pour on them hot spiced 
vinegar, suflicient to cover the whole. After they 
have stood a month they will be fit for use, and will 
be found an excellent and wholesome pickle. 


Nasturtiums. 

There are two varieties of nasturtium—the large 
and small; bo‘h yield seeds tit for pickling, which are 
an excellent substitute for capers. The young shoots 
are equally as good as the seeds for pickling, and their 
flavor improves an ordinary salad when not used in 
excess. The method of pickling nasturtium is as fol- 
lows: Fill any jar with the nasturtium seeds or shoots, 
then pour on them boiling vinegar, to which add a 
good seasoning of salt. Boil up the vinegar every 
three days till the pickle is of a good color; then add 
a little ginger and whole pepper. Another way is to 
cover the seeds or shoots with strong brine, set the jar 
on the trivet, and keep them hot for three days; then 
pour off the brine, and pour on scalding vinegar, and 
keep them hot for a week or ten days till they are of 
good color; then add spice, such as ginger and pep- 
per; or, better still, pour off the last vinegar, and add 
in its place spiced vinegar. The nasturtiums should 
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be full grown, but not old; they are ready for pick- 
ling in September. 


Red Capsicums. 

Red capsicums are pickled up by simply putting 
them into cold vinegar, with a little whole allspice 
and mace. Lay green capsicums for three days in 
strong brine; drain them from this, and put them into 
cold distilled vinegar, with a little mace and whole 
allspice. Nasturtium-buds may also be done as these. 

Tomatoes.—No. 2. 

Peel them without putting them into water as be- 
fore directed, slice them into a jar, add pepper and 
salt, and cover them with a good vinegar. Excellent 
with cold meat, or as a salad with a little oil. 


Tomatoes.—No. 3. 

Take any quantity of green tomatoes, and peel 
them. To two quarts of tomatoes add three or four 
small green capsicums, one pint of ‘small onions, 
scalded in salt and water and peeled, half a pound of 
salt, and one pint of mustard-seed. Chop the whole 
fine, so as to make a mince. Strew over the bottom 
of a jar about two inches thick with the mince, then 
salt and mustard-seed, and again mince, until the 
whole is disposed of ; set it away for a few days for 
the salt to dissolve, and cover with the best vinegar. 


Radish-Pods. 
Boil some vinegar with salt and spice, and when 
cold put in the radish-pods; or they may be put into 
old vinegar, from which green pickles or onions have 
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been taken—only boil it up afresh. Radish-pods 
make an excellent pickle, and, like nasturtiums, serve 
as a good substitute for capers. 


Piccalilli.-No. 3. 

This is a mixture of all kinds of pickles. Select 
from the salt brine, of a uniform size and of various 
colors, small cucumbers, button onions, small bunches 
of cauliflowers, carrots cut in fanciful shape, turnips 
sliced, radishes, radish-pods, French beans, cayenne- 
pods, mace, ginger, long spice, strips of horseradish, 
&c. Arrange your selection tastefully in glass jars, 
and pour over them a liquor prepared in the follow- 
ing manner:—To one gallon of white wine vinegar 
add eight tablespoonfuls of salt, eight of mustard- 
flour, four of ground ginger, two of pepper, two of 
allspice, two of turmeric, and boil all together one 
minute; the mustard and turmeric must be mixed to- 
gether with vinegar before they are put into the 
liquor; when the liquor has boiled pour it into a pan, 
cover it closely, and when it is cold pour it into the 
jars containing the pickles; cover the jars with cork, 
tie them down with bladder, and let them stand six 
months, when they will contain good pickles. Pic- 
ealilli is an excellent accompaniment to many highly 
seasoned dishes; if well put up, it will keep for 
years. If you like oil in the piccalilli, it should be well 
incorporated with the vinegar, and added with the other 
ingredients to the boiling liquor. 


Cheap ard Wholesome Pickles. 


Take a jar with a close lid or bung, and half fill it 
with the best vinegar; then, as spare vegetables of 
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any description come to hand, such as small beans, 
eauliflowers, radish-pods, young cucumbers, onions, 
&c., throw them in, taking care, as the jar fills, that 
there is suflicient vinegar to cover the vegetables. 
When nearly full, add mustard-seeds, bruised ginger, 
eschalots, whole pepper, &c., to taste. Tie down 
tightly and place the jar in a vessel of water over the 
fire, or in a slow oven until the articles are sufficiently 
soft to suit the palate. In this manner good, whiole- 
some pickles can be made at only the expense of the 
vinegar and spice, and with the least possible amount 
of trouble. 


American Pickle. 

To eight quarts of cold spring water add seven 
pounds of salt, ten ounces of saltpetre, and one pound 
of treacle ; mix well together, and let it stand till the 
next day; it will then be ready to receive pork, beef, 
tongues. This pickle possesses many advantages ; the 
principal one is, that meat preserved in it never gets 
hard, or too salt; it will keep good from, three to tive 
months, according to the quantity of provision cured 
in it. 

Mixed Pickle. 

Fill a large jar half full of brine made strong 
enough to float an egg. Into this put, as convenient, 
various sort of vegetables that are usually pickled, such 
as small onions, radish-pods, scalded branches of cauli- 
flowers, French beans, gherkins, and cucumbers sliced, 
also rock samphire, white cabbage sliced, celery, &c. 
These may lie in the salt and water until the whole is 
collected, without being injured, observing that the 
last article should be allowed to remain in the brine 
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for ten or twelve days; then take them out and lay 
them on sieves, or spread out on cloths to drain and 
dry. When dry, pack them in a jar; cover them 
with cold vinegar, and let them remain for ten days 
or a fortnight (a month or two will make no dif- 
ference), observing, if mixed pickle be required, to 
pour off the vinegar, boil it up, and pour over the 
pickles twice or three times. 
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How to Pickle Gucumbers.—No. 3. 

Take them fresh from the vines; remove blossoms ; 
pour over them strong brine of salt and water, boiling 
hot, cover close; let them stand all night. Next day 
stir them to take off sand, drain on a sieve, and dry 
ona cloth; make a pickle with the best cider vinegar, 
ginger, and whole pepper. When the pickle boils put 
in the cucumbers, cover them, and make them boil 
quickly as possible for four minutes; put them into a 
jar with the vinegar and cover closely. They will be 
crisp and green. Should they not appear of a fine 
color, boil up the pickle next day, and pour it boiling 
on the cucumbers. 


How to Pickle Walnuts.—No. 5. 

The following remarks will apply to every kind of 
nut that is usually pickled. In the first place the nuts 
should be soft enough to be pricked easily by a pin 
occasionally. Soak them in salt and water for a week, 
change the water. Drain off the water, wipe them 
with a cloth, till they become smooth. ‘To each gal- 
lon of vinegar to be used for pickling the nuts, put a 
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teacup of salt, a large spoonful of powdered cloves 
and mace mixed, half an ounce of allspice, and pepper- 
corns. Scald the whole together, then turn it hot on 
to the nuts. In a week, turn the vinegar from them, 
and scald and turn it back on them boiling hot. They 
will be fit to eat in the course of a fortnight. The 
vinegar in which they are pickled makes a most deli- 
cious catsup. 


Vinegar of Tomatoes. 

Press the juice out of ripe tomatoes, and expose 
them to the air in a perfectly clean pan or dish. Keep 
moderately warm, and in a few hours it will be turned 
into vinegar; a gill of molasses to a quart of juice 
adds to its acidity. 


Vinegar of Cider. 

Put enough cider into a barrel or keg to fill it 
within a gallon of its capacity. It will gradually sour, 
and in four to six months will turn to first-class vine- 
gar. Then rack it off. Either keep it in casks or 
demijohns. Whenever it thickens or becomes moth- 
ery draw it off again, and put it in clean vessels. If 
it does not come up to your wishes as to acidity, adda 
couple of ounces of brown sugar to every gallon of 
cider. 


To Make Chutree Sauce. 

Take one pound of sour apples pared and cored, the 
same quantity each of tomatoes, raisins, brown sugar 
and salt, four ounces of cayenne pepper, same quantity 
of ginger, two ounces of garlic and two of shalots. 
Pound each separately in a mortar, mix the whole to- 
gether with three quarts.of vinegar in an earthen jar 
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and keep it lukewarm. Stir it twive a day for a fort- 
night. Then strain but do not squeeze it dry, bottle 
the liquor, and put the residue in jars. It adds an 
appetizing flavor to any fish or meat. 


To Make Tomato Catsup. 

Take a bushel of carefully picked fully ripe toma- 
toes, boil them, and press them through a fine sieve. 
Add a dozen medium size onions, two teacupfuls of 
salt, two ounces each of cloves, allspice, black pepper 
and cayenne ditto, to which add half a gallon of cider 
vinegar. Boil for four hours. Should not be 
strained. Bottle soon as cold. 


How to Make Colatine. 

The bones are boiled to remove the fat, then di- 
gested in diluted muriatic acid until the earthy matter 
of the bone is dissolved. The gelatine, which retains 
the form of the bone, is washed in a stream of cold 
water, plunged in hot water, and again in cold, to 
remove all remains of acid, and sometimes put into a 
solution of carbonate of soda. When well washed, it 
is dried on open baskets or nets. By steeping the raw 
gelatine in cold water, dissolving it in boiling water, 
evaporating the jelly, and cutting it into tablets, it 
may be dried and preserved in that form. Another 
recipe to obtain gelatine from bones is the following: 
—Crush the bones small, then boil them for fifteen 
minutes in a kettle of water, cool, ani skim the fat 
off, which is fit for all common purposes. The bones 
are then ground, and boiled in eight or ten times their 
weight of water, until evaporated to one-half; making a 
good jelly. Do not use a copper vessel. 
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GONE EC BION TOY. 


HOW TO MAKE ALL KINDS OF CANDIES, ICE CREAMS, 
ETC., IN THE BEST STYLE. 


—_>—- 


Cleanliness and close attention to every little de- 
tail are the first requisites of a successful confec- 
tioner. A fly in amber may be a great curiosity— 
but in candy—never. 

Great fortunes have often been made in the can- 
dy business; partly by judicious advertising, more 
largely, however, by making first-class articles, and 
by being alive to the necessity of adapting articles 
to the varying tastes of customers. Many New 
Yorkers can yet remember the fortune made by Mr. 
Pease, with his hoarhound candy; Mr. H. N. Wild’s 
candy store in Broadway, was at all hours filled with 
ladies and children, and he retired with a very large 
fortune. As the appetite for “sweeties” begins be- 
fore we cut our first teeth, and remains long after 
the “wisdom teeth” have “gone where the wood- 
bine twineth,’ we Hope, and have no doubt, that 
New York will never be without candy manufactur- 
ers determined to surpass any of their predecessors. 

The process of candy making has a charm for the 
eye, as pronounced as the taste has for the tongue 
in the completed article. Hence it is found to be 
quite a profitable style of advertising to have Cara- 
mels, Molasses Candy, ete., manufactured on shining 
marble slabs, placed in large plate-glass windows. 
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As the workers are neatly clad, and their manipula- 
tions are deftly executed, we can well employ some 
time in watching the operation. 


Buying: Materials, 

Of course the larger the quantity of sugar, ete. 
bought at one time, the cheaper the needed articles 
can be got. But the best way is to get the things 
required from some respectable house, paying a fair 
price. This ensures your receiving just the quality 
of grain and color that you desire. For it is not only 
essential that your candy should be generally well 
made; but you should have it the same in taste and 
appearance at all times. 


Use Wax Paper 
About every kind of candy that is at all apt to 
stick to anything it touches: it is much more suita- 
ble than the oiled or buttered papers formerly in 
use. It can be bought cheaper than it can be made. 


Note this Paragraph. 

In all our directions for making candy, it will be 
seen by the quantity of the different ingredients for 
each kind, that we are supposing that the maker is 
manufacturing for sale; but when a lesser quantity 
is to be made for home use, it will be necessary only 
to use say one-half or one-quarter of the quantity of 
each article enumerated. 


Kind of Sugar to Use. 


Any of the West India or Louisiana sugars that 
have a lively bright appearance, will serve to make 
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the ordinary kinds of molasses candy, caramels, taf- 
fy, cocoanut, peanut, and similar dark colored can- 
dies. Some imported sugars are nearly as white as 
the clarified kind, and answer equally well for all 
candies except the very daintiest. In the common 
candies a fourth part of molasses can be used in lieu 


of same weight of sugar. 


For Superior Candies 
Only the best refined sugar can be successfully 
used. Such sugar is by no means so much dearer 
in reality than common grades: there being no use- 
Jess sediment left. 


Coloring Materials. 

It was at one time necessary for contectioners to 
make up their own coloring; but now every tint is 
made so well, and cheaply, by good chemists, that it 
is every way more satisfactory to buy the quantity 
needed; thus you are sure to have the colors the 
requisite strength and exact hue. 

The following coloring matters are admitted to be 
harmless. Use in the quantities which we here- 
after indicate: 

FOR YELLOWS USE 

Persian, fustic, turmeric, saffron. 

FOR BLUES USE 
Ultramarine, indigo, Prussian blue. 
FOR REDS USE 
Carmine and cochineal. 
FOR GREENS, 


It is best to blend any of the above blues: ana yel- 
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lows together; a little practice will enable you to 
hit upon the exact tint that you want. 
FOR PURPLE, 
Mix blue and red in proportions to yield the exact 
color wanted. 
CHOCOLATE, OR BURNT CARAMELS, 
Will produce nearly every shade of brown, as they 
are more or less weakened with water. 
BONE CHARCOAL 
Is a harmless material, and to be used should be 
made of a proper consistency by mixture with gum 
arabic. 
SWEET OIL 
Is the proper thing to mix with the color you are 
about to use; this is done by spreading the coloring 
material on a slab, or palette, of marble or other 
smooth stone, just as a painter prepares his colors. 


Instruments Needed. 


A common fire in a range; a plain, clean copper 
kettle ; a few bright pans of tin; these will suflice 
to begin a small business. All the articles enumer- 
ated hereafter can be bought at hardware stores: 

A large hook is necessary for the purpose of pull- 
ing the candy—this should be fixed a little more 
than chin high. 

A large swing pan is needed for coating almonds, 
and the like articles. 

The other articles required are: 

Hoarhound Cutter, Cocoanut Grater, 


Mint Droppers, Toy Pan, 
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Lemon Drop Cutter, Ball Cutter, 
Almond Peeler, Plait Machine, 
Candy Tongs, Toy Outting Machine, 


Candy Cutting Machine, Paper Fringer. 

This does not exhaust the list of articles used in 
this business; new shapes are quickly followed by 
the invention of new tools to simplify their manu- 
facture. Any hardware dealer will gladly supply, 
on application, a price list of confectioner’s tools 
and machines. 


The Drying Closet. 


Or, as it is sometimes called, the stove, is occa- 
sionally used where large quanttiies of candy are 
made. It should be heated by either steam or a 
small stove. The heat needed ranges from seventy- 
five to a hundred degrees. 


Flavoring Extracts. 


It is a waste of time and money now-a-days, to 
“home make” Flavoring Essences. In every city 
there are establishments where all kinds of flavoring 
material is distilled by educated chemists, and which 
can be obtained in required quantities both at drug 
stores and of grocers. The essences in most de- 
mand are: 

Lemon, Clove, Cinnamon, 

Vanilla, Rose, Peppermint. 

Other flavors are too weak and evanescent to re- 
tain their perfume when put into warm candy. It 
would be useless to define the quantify required to 
each “batch”; practice alone will give the necessary 
knowledge. Begin by flavoring rather too weakly 
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than too strongly. The flavoring must never be 
used until the great heat of the candy is somewhat 
diminished, otherwise the perfume would be dissipa- 
ted at once. This is the right way to apply it: 

In the middle of the lump of candy make small 
depression, in which drop the essence; then double 
the candy over quickly, (as is done with dough in 
making pie-crust,) and continue to mould it over and 
over, until it has penetrated the whole mass. 


Way to Boil Sugar. 

The time of boiling sugar depends upon the sort 
of candy to be manufactured. The subject of the 
varying degrees of sugar boiling is a necessary part 
of the business. 

Mix water with the sugar, always, in the ratio of 
one quart of water to a scant two pounds of sugar. 
All sugars not refined, need clarifying—unless you 
do not object to a darkish color. 

When sugar and water is mixed, as above, heat 
till 215 degrees of the thermometer. This brings 
the sirup to a smooth, slippery feeling, and if a little 
is drawn out between the thumb and finger, it ex- 
tends like a thin silken thread—from whence the 
technical term of “small thread.” When the ther- 
mometer shows two hundred and thirty degrees, 
the same trial with the finger and thumb, will show 
the thread more elastic and the sirup more tenaci- 
cious—hence this is termed the “large thread.” 

After this comes, at 232 and 233 degrees respec- 
tively, the “little” and the “large” pearl. Tested 
as before, the threads can be more extended still. 

Now between these degrees and two hundred 
and thirty-five,a skimmer with holes may be put into 
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the quickly boiling sugar, drained, turned, quickly 
flicked by a twist of the wrist, will form into blad- 
ders—these are variously termed the “feather” 
or “blow” condition. 

The “ball”—or true candy degree—is reached at 
two hundred and fortydegrees. Take out some, dip 
into ice-water, roll between finger and thumb; if it 
then forms into a marble-like lump, without being 
sticky—it has reached the “ball” condition. 

The “crack” state is arrived at when the sugar 
shows two hundred and fifty-two degrees. Dip a 
little in cold water—bite it—if it cracks crisply it is 
done. Instantly remove it from the fire. 

For the general run of work it is not necessary to 
use the thermometer test. A little practice soon 
gives such knowledge that the tests with the fore- 
finger and the thumb, and the cold water, are suffi- 
cient for practical purposes. 


To Clarify Sugars. 


First, thoroughly beat up half the white of an egg 
in a pint of water. Place in a copper kettle. Then 
put in five pounds of sugar, mixed with a pint of 
water. Heat gently, till scum rises. Remove ket- 
tle and skim; replace kettle on fire, till scum rises 
again. Continue this, until scum ceases to appear. 

This is the process for brown or yellow sugar. 
For refined sugar quarter of the white of an egg is 
enough. 

Bullock’s blood was at one time used, but eggs 
are just as efficient, and more handy. | 

For very bright effects, bone black is used, in the 
proportion of an ounce to every pound of sugar. Sir- 
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up must be filtered, and re-filtered, through a flannel 
bag, until it comes clear. 


Crystalization. 


This is only done in the finishing of some drops, 
and making fruits attractive. Orystalizing sirup is 
sugar that is boiled some little below “small thread” 
and kept there a minute. The sirup is then permit- 
ed to grow cool. Articles to’be crystalized are put 
on a wire netting, in any vessel, and the cooled 
sirup poured over them. Though they are left in 
the sirup for twenty-four hours, they should be ex- 
amined every two hours. The sirup is kept in the 
stove. When the fruits and drops sparkle they are 
done. Lift the netting out; shake off slightly ad- 
hering particles ; put in drying room for two hours. 
Sirup can be used a second time. Cover sirup with 
a damp cloth, to prevent skin forming. 


Everton Taffy. 


Of good quality brown sugar one pound, butter 
two ounces, water one wine-glass. Let sugar and 
water boil to the ball, then put in the butter, boil- 
ing all to the crack. Add six drops lemon essence, 
stirring briskly. Pour into buttered pans. Sepe- 
rate the taffy while still warm, with cutter or knife. 


Butter Scotch. 


Brown sugar one pound, butter four ounces. As 
goon as it boils to the crack,add a good pinch of 
cooking soda; let it boil two minutes longer, and 
run into buttered pans. Before it is exactly cool 
mark lightly the squares you want, give a brisk tap 
and it will seperate, lLet it cool, and paper, 
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Another Kind of Butter Scotch. 


Refinery sirup one pint, white sugar half-pound, 
and butter the like quantity. When boiled to the 
crack, stir well, and run in buttered pans, then roll 
out even. 

Scotch and taffy cannot be too thin. 


Peanut Candy. 

Take freshly roasted peanuts, carefully cleaned of 
their thin husks, by throwing them about in a sieve. 
Put them into a pan, and pour over them enough of 
either sugar or molasses, boiled as in the Everton 
Taffy recipe. After stirring well, pour into pans 
about an inch and a quarter deep. Before it is en- 
tirely cool cut into the required strips with a large 
knife or candy-cutter. Requires no flavoring. 


Walnut Candy. 
Take out the kernels of black walnuts, clear them 


of their skins, and treat them exactly as directed for 
Peanut Candy. 


Twist Candy. 

Clarify three pounds of common prown sugar, 
and boil it till it is brittle, take it from the fire, 
pour it in buttered pans; rub butter on the hands; 
soon as cool, pull it like molasses candy till quite 
white. Twist, braid, and cut into sticks. 


Cocoanut Candy. 


Take the white meat of cocoanuts, grate coarse, 
until you have half a pound; dissolve half a pound 
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of refined sugar in two tablespoonfuls of water; put 
it over the fire and as soon as it boils, stir the cocoa 
nut in. Stir till it is boiled to a flake, pour it on 
a buttered pan or marble slab, then cut in forms to 
suit, when it is nearly cold. Lemon flavor. 


Chocolate Cream Candy. 


Chocolate, finely scraped, half an ounce, thick 
cream, one pint, refined sugar, three ounces; heat it 
to near boiling, then take from fire and mill it well; 
when it is cold, add whites of four eggs; whisk rap- 
idly, aud take up froth on a sieve. Should be served 
on glasses with froth on top. 


Fig Candy. 

Take one pound of sugar and one pint of water; 
set over a slow fire. When done add a lump of 
butter and six drops of vinegar; pour into pans in 
which split figs are laid. 


Raisin Candy. 
This article can be made in the same manner, ex: 
cept that you substitute raisins for figs. 


Lemon Candy. 

Three pounds brown sugar; add to it three tea 
cupfuls of water; set it for half an hour over a slow 
fire; add, to clear it, an ounce of gum arabic, dis- 
solved in hot water. Skim off scum as it rises. As 
soon as clear, try it by dipping a straw into it, and 
then into cold water; if done, it will snap like glass. 
Flavor with lemon essence, and cut into sticks. 
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Peppermint, Rose or Horehound Candy 


Can be made in same way as lemon candy. Only 
flavoring with peppermint, essence of rose, or finely 
pulverized horehound. Pour on buttered paper, in 
a square tin pan. 


Rock Candy. 


Fine rock candy is made in this way; clarify 
best refined white sugar, filter it, and boil till it is 
ready to crystallize, or boiled to blistering. The 
boiling sugar must measure thirty-five degrees on 
the sirup weight, the least variation prevents suc- 
cess. Take a brass kettle of about eighteen inches 
diameter, and eight inches deep, polished inside. 
Make ten little holes at equal distances from each 
other in a circle around the sides of the kettle about 
two inches from the bottom; pass threads through 
these from one side to the other, and stop the holes 
on the outside with paste to prevent the sirup from 
escaping. Pour in the sirup till it reaches an inch 
above the threads; then place it in the stove moder- 
ately heated, and leave it to crystallize, shaking it 
from time to time. It will crystallize in about six 
days. When the chrystals-are formed, pour off the 
remaining sirup, and dash in a little water to wash 
away the crystals left in the bottom of the kettle. 
When the mass is quite drained, put it in a very hot 
oven when it will be fit for use. 


STRA W-COLORED 


Rock candy is made by using brown instead of 
refined sugar. The sirup must be boiled over a very 
hot fire to render the candy real white. Sponge the 
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sides of the kettle often during the boiling, other- 
wise the sugar will stick and burn. 


ORANGE ROCK 


Candy is made by flavoring the sirup with two 
teaspoonfuls of orange flower water; color with saf- 
fron, when the sirup is about to be taken from the 
fire. 


ROSE ROCK CANDY 


Is flavored with rose water, and colored with fine 
carmine lake. 


VANILLA ROCK CANDY 


Is perfumed with vanilla, and colored with liquid 
violet. The degree of coloring may be tested by 
dropping a little of the colored sirup on a sheet of 
white paper. 


Ginger Candy. 

Dissolve one pound refined sugar in a half pint of 
spring water, which set over aclear fire; let it boil 
to a thin sirup; take a spoonful of finely powdered 
ginger, mix it smoothly with three ounces of the 
sirup, then stir it into the whole. Boil the mixture 
to a flake, carefully watching that it may not pass 
this point; then add the freshly grated rind of a 
large lemon, stirring the sugar rapidly all the time, 
until it falls in a mass from the spoon, without sink- 
ing when dropped upon a plate. If boiled a minute 
beyond the point, it will fall into a powder. If this 
should happen, add a little water, and boil again to 
the proper consistency. Dip the candy from the 
kettle,and drop it in small cakes upon buttered pans 
and then set it away to cool. 
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Currant and Raspberry Paste Drops. 

One pound of currants and raspberries in equal 
proportions boiled, and the pulp rubbed through a 
sieve; same quantity of sifted sugar. Stir allin a 
preserving pan over a brisk fire, until the paste is so 
reduced as to show the bottom of the preserving pan 
when you draw the spoon across it; lay out the 
drops about the size of a silver quarter, using a 
spouted sugar boiler for the purpose. Place in the 
screen to dry at a low heat for an hour. When dry, 
use a thin knife to remove them from the tin sheet 
on which you laid them out, and put them away, be- 
tween sheets of paper in closed boxes, in dry place. 


Damson Paste Drops. 

One pound each of damson pulp, thick, and bruis- 
ed sugar. Stir both together on the fire till brought 
to a thick paste, then lay out the drops on plates of 
tin; dry them in the screen, at moderate heat, and 
remove as before directed. 

These drops may be prepared in the same way 
with all kinds of plums and also with gooseberries. 


Pear Paste Drops. 

One pound of pear pulp, for which peel the fruit, 
and stew them to a pulp with a half pint of cider; 
rub through a coarse sieve; one pound of granulated 
sugar. Proceed as for damson paste. 


Apple Paste Drops. 

One pound of apple pulp, for which peel, slice 
and boil the apple, with a half pint of cider; one 
pound granulated sugar. Do as in the foregoing 
eases; add a few drops of cochineal. 
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Pine Apple Paste Drops. 

Peel, and grate one pound of pine-apple on to a 
dish, using a coarse tin grater; add one pound of 
granulated sugar. Proceed as in the foregoing 
cases. 


Ornaments in Grained Sugar. 

To make ornaments in grained sugar, such as an- 
im:ls, vases, baskets, figures, ete., proceed as fol- 
lows: Boil the sugar to the ball degree, add six 
drops of acetic acid. Then work the sugar with the 
back part of the bowl of a silver tablespoon against 
the side of the sugar boiler, bringing it all up by 
turns, so that every portion may get a nice white ap- 
pearance. When the sugar has been worked up 
to this, the “grain,” state, pour it into the prepared 
mould; when it has become perfectly set firm in the 
middle, and place it in the hot closet to dry, at mod- 
erate heat. Afterwards they may be painted in 
colors to imitate nature. 


Ginger Candy Tablets. 

One pound of refined sugar, the juice of half a 
lemon, and two teaspoonsful of essence of best gin- 
er. Boil the sugar with enough water to dissolve 
it to the ball degree, then add the essence, rub the 
sugar with back of a silver spoon against the sides 
of the boiler to whiten and grain it enough to give 
to the whole an opal-like look; pour in moulds, an 
inch oblong square, or into a tin pan, the bottom of 
which is marked out into tablets, so that the candy 
may be broken into squares when hard. The moulds 
should be slightly smeared with oil of almonds. Af- 
ter the sugar is poured into the moulds, put in a 
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“plage warm enough to. dry them hard in half an 
our. 


Orange Candy Tablets. 


Needed, one pound refined sugar, a tablespoonful 
of orange-flower water, and six drops of acetic acid. 
Proceed as directed in the foregoing. No color. 


Vanilla Candy Tablets. 


Needed, one pound refined sugar, six drops es- 
sence of vanilla, same quantity of acetic acid. Pro- 
eeed as for ornaments in grained sugar. No color. 


Clove Candy Tablets. 


Are made in the same way as the foregoing, using 
vssence of cloves, instead of cinnamon. 


Rose Candy Tablets. 


Needed, one pound of refined sugar, six drops of 
essence of roses, the same of acetic acid, and like- 
wise of prepared cochineal. Proceed‘as in the fore- 


going. 


Fruit Candy Tablets. 


Take one pound of refined sugar, half a pound of 
the juice of either currants, strawberries, cherries, 
or raspberries, extracted by pressing through a hair 
sieve with a spoon. Boil the sugar to the crack, 
then introduce the #hit-juice by rubbing it with the 
sugar, as directed in the preceding, and finish the 
candies as there described. 
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Candy Drops, 

Put as much refined sugar as you wish to make 
ap at one time, in an earthen vessel, and dilute it 
with the flavoring extract, mixed with a little water. 
If too liquid, the sirup will be too thin, and the 
drops will unite—if too thick, the sirup will be too 
dense, and will not pour freely. When the mixture 
is mixed in a rather stiff paste, put it into a sauce- 
pan with a spout; set over a medium fire. When it 
begins to bubble up the sides of the saucepan, stir 
it once in the middle, remove’from fire, and drop in 
lumps of the shape and size required, upon sheets of 
tin; let them stand for two hours; put in the stove 
to get quite dry. When brilliant and hard, remove 
from fire or they will lose their perfume. Before 
taking from the fire, color the sirup. 

The different drops are made by mixing the above 
paste, with these respective extracts: 


SALAD DROPS. 

Water distilled from lettuce is used. 

SAFFRON DROPS. 

Make an infusion of saffron, strain it, let it cool; 
use it to mix the paste, and proceed as already di- 
rected. 

HELIOTROPE DROPS. 

As in the preceding; flavoring the paste with a 

few drops oil of orange, jasmine and tube-rose. Color 


violet. 
PINK DROPS. 


Flavor the taste with tincture of red pinks. Color 
with carmine lake. 
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CINNAMON DROPS. 

Of powdered cinnamon, five drs.to 8 oz. of sugar, 
with mucilage sufficient to make it into a paste, then 
proceed as in foregoing. 

COFFEE DROPS. 

Use a strong infusion of coffee, filtered, in place 
of water, to mix the paste; then proceed as in the 
foregoing. 

ROSE DROPS. 

Dampen the paste with rose water; use carmine 

lake to color. Proceed as in foregoing. 


VIOLET DROPS. 

Tincture of Florence iris is to be used to flavor 
paste; blue and carmine lakes for coloring. Two 
or three of tartaric acid will sustain the blue. Pro- 
ceed as in foregoing. 

LEMON DROPS. 

Grate the outer rind of alemon; mix the gratings 
with refined sugar; add five grains of tartaric acid 
to each pound of sugar; use saffron to color; pro- 
ceed as in foregoing. 

CHOCOLATE DROPS. 


Take five pints of chocolate to each pound of re- 
fined sugar; after pulverizing, mix it into a paste, as 
before directed; take great care not to boil too long, 
or it will granulate. 

VANILLA DROPS. 

Mix the paste with the powdered bean or with ex- 
tract of vanilla; add two oz. 3 grs. of tartaric acid, 
dissolved in water, to sustain the blue, without 
which it would disappear. 
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Peppermint Drops. 

Dissolve refined sugar in a uttle strong peppermint 
water in a saucepan with a spout. When entirely 
dissolved, add an equal quantity of coarse-grained 
sugar with a few drops more of the peppermint, stir 
the whole for a few moments, then drop the mix- 
ture on paper, and dry it in the open air. 

Vanilla, rose, orange, lemon, and other drops, can 
be made in a similar manner. © 


Chips. 

Centennial, Opera, Florence, Boston, and other 
“chips” are merely refined sugar, boiled to the 
crack, flavored to taste. Thay may be pulled and 
striped; oftener worked plain. Lastly they are run 
flat, between rollers, very thin. Break into shape- 
less pieces. 


Chewing: Gum, 

Prepared balsam of tulu, two ounces, refined 
sugar, one ounce, oatmeal, three ounces. Soak the 
gum in water, then mix all the ingredients; roll in 
powdered sugar to make the sticks. 


Caramel 


Is made by boiling clarified sugar until it is very 
brittle, pour on oiled slab, soon as cool enough to re- 
ceiye an impression from the finger, stamping it in 
small squares, an inch in size, with a caramel mould ; 
then turning over the mass, wiping the bottom, and 
putting it in a dry place to harden. For want of a 
caramel mould, use a case knife to score it; then 
glaze with a coating of sugar; keep from the air. 
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Lemon Caramels. 


Grate the yellow rind of a lemon with a lump of 
sugar; add a few drops of lemon juice with water 
enough to dissolve the sugar; stir all the ingredients 
in the boiled sirup a short time, before taking from 
the fire. 


Orange and Lime Caramels. 


Are prepared in the same manner from their res- 
pective fruits. 


Coffee Caramels, 


Take of coffee, two ounces, sugar, one pound, and 
make infusion of the coffee, using little water; strain 
and stir it gradually into the boiled sirup, for five 
minutes before taking from fire. 


Chocolate Caramels. 


Chocolate, four ounces, sugar one pound. Dis- 
solve chocolate in very little water, adding it to the 
boiled sugar, as in coffee caramels. 


Orange Cream and Vanilla Caramels. 


Use the respective essences of these articles; oth- 
erwise make as above. 


Common Sugared Almonds, 


Almonds, common, twenty pounds, sugar, eight 
pounds, farina, twenty pounds, starch, two pounds. 
Heat the almonds in the swinging pan, when boiled 
make them into a pulp with diluted starah; give first 
a warm then a cold coating, cover them with farina, 
shaking the pan violently; when the almonds have 
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been coated to the proper size, spread them on the 
sieves. After two weeks, put in a stove to finish 
drying; whiten them; finish as in the fine sugared 
almond process. 


Coriander Sugar Plums. 


Coriander, two pounds, farina, thirty pounds, 
sugar, fourteen pounds. The washings of the basin 
are added to the coriander and farina, but without 
making a paste, follow the method laid down for the 
common sugared almonds. Light pounds of gugar 
are used to whiten, six to polish them. Color, after 
polishing, with carmine, Prussian blue, and saffron. 


Aniseed Sugar Plums, 

Dry two pounds of green aniseed in the stove 
—rub it in the hands to break off the stems, winnow 
to rid of dust, then put it in swinging pan, and coat 
with sugar boiled to a thread, so as to render the 
candies firm and brittle. When coated sufliciently, 
whiten and polish them. 


Mint Sugar Plums, 

Dry some peppermint seed in a stove, and coat it 
in the same manner as aniseed, (it must not however 
be whiter than rape-seed), whiten and finish like the 
aniseed. Some give a coating of equal parts of pep- 
permint and sugar. 


Superfine Chocolate Sugared Almonds, 


Caracassa cacao nuts, shelled and roasted, twenty 
pounds, West India sugar, sixteen pounds, vanilla, 
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four drams, starch ten ounces. In making superfine va- 
nilla sugar plums, care must be taken while coating with 
gum, to touch the cocoa nuts lightly. 


Superfine Sugared Filberts. 
Fifty pounds, filberts; sugar, four pounds; starch, 
four ounces. Same way as sugared almonds. Flavor to 
taste. Rose water is usually preferred. 


The Process of Candying. 

When the object is merely to form a confection or 
sweetmeat, imbued with the avowed flavor, or medi- 
cinal property of any substance, candies are generally 
prepared by simply boiling lump sugar with a snt- 
ficient quantity of the infusion, decoction, tincture, 
expressed juice, or sometimes even the powder of the 
particular article, until a portion taken out and cooled 
becomes quite solid, when it is either poured out on a 
marble slab, or into tin, or_paper moulds, dusted with 
powdered lump sugar. 

When the object is to preserve the form and char- 
acter of the vegetable in the candy, the substance is 
boiled in water until soft, and then suspended in con- 
centrated sirup (in the cold) until they become trans- 
parent; after which they are either dried in a current 
of warm air, or in a stove, at a heat not exceeding 
120° Fahr. The sirup must be kept fully saturated 
with sugar, by reboiling it once or twice during the 
process. Another method employed by confectioners, 
for almonds and the like is to put the substance into 
a sirup boiled until it forms a small thread between 
the opening fingers, and to stir the whole until it is 


nearly sect. ‘Ihe following are the principal candied 
articles made: 
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Caxpiep Atmonps. Made from blanched almonds 
roasted and halved. 

Canpikp Aneerica. Prepared from the root. Boil 
the fresh roots (after slicing them and removing the 
pith) in water, to deprive them of part of their bitter- 
ness and strong aroma; then drain them and put them 
into sirup boiled to a full candy height, and boiling 
hot; when they may be taken out, and carefully dried. 

Canpiep AngeEticA. Prepared from the stems. 
From the tender stems, stalks, and nudribs of the 
le .ves, prepare as in preceding recipe. Used as a sweet- 
meat and desert. It is said to be a cordial and tonic. 

Canviep Apricots. From the fruit, not quite ripe, 
either whole or cut into quarters; immersed in the si- 
rup (hot), without any further preparation. 

Canprep Crrrons. From the peels. 

Canpriep Erinao. (The Sea Holly.) From the roots, 
slit and washed. 

Canpiep GrinerR. From the roots of green ginger. 

Canpiep Hoarnounp. From a strong decoction or 
infusion of the root, and lump sugar—one pint to 
ten pounds of sugar. Boil the mixture to a candy 
height, and pour it whilst warm into moulds cr 
small paper cases well dusted with finely powdered 
sugar; or pour it on a dusted slab, and cut it into 
squares. 

Canprep Lemon Peri. Same as Candied Citron. 

Canpiep OrANGE Frowers. From the flowers, de- 
prived of their cups, stamiva, and pistils. Two ounces 
of flowers to each pound of sugar. Do same as eandied 
almonds, but pour out on a slab. 

Canprep Orance Pret. From the peel of the Flor 
ide orange, same as candied citron. 
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Molasses Candy. 


Mix one pound of sugar with two quarts molasses, 
boil in preserve-kettle, over moderate fire, for four 
hours. When done, it will cease boiling. Stir it fre- 
quently. After it has boiled two hours and a half, 
stir in juice of two lemons. When quite done, but- 
ter a square tin, and pour the mixture upon it. To 
pull it, begin as soon as it can be handled; take hold 
with the tips of the fingers, until it grows cool. 
Make it in sticks. 


Sugar Candy. 


Toa pound and ahalf of brown sugar add one and 
a half tumbler of cold water, one tablesponful of 
vinegar, and a teaspoonful of butter. Boil without 
stirring till it begins to rope. Then follow forego- 
ing directions. 


Pop Corn Balls. 


Four quarts of popped corn will need two-thirds 
of a pint of molasses. The latter should boil for 
twelve minutes; put the corn into a pan, then pour 
the boiling molasses over it. Mix well. oll into 
balls to suit. 


Barley Sugar. 


Soak a pint of barley over night, in morning boil 
gently in more water, until it becomes as clear as 
thin jelly; add to this one pound of sugar, and the 
juice of one lemon ; boil again till clear and stiff, so 
that when poured out in buttered plates, it will set 
hard. White of an egg improves it. 
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Soda Water and Soda Sirups. 


Many confectioners find dealing in soda water a 
profitable part of their business. The soda water 
in cities and large towns is delivered in filled cylin- 
ders, which are connected with the fountains. In 
places distant from manufactories, the confectioner 
may be obliged to manufacture the gas and prepare 
the soda water. To do this it is only necessary to 
have marble dust and sulphuric acid. The gas is 
generated by pouring the acid over the marble. All 
the materials needed, together with the fountains, 
are supplied by manufacturers. Many of the foun- 
tains are really artistic affairs, of beautiful marble 
trimmed and decorated with rich work in various 
metals; others, however, are quite plain, and of lit- 
tle cost. The various manufacturers, are naturally 
ready to explain the exact manner of making the gas 
(soda water), and also furnish descriptive, price, cat- 
alogues. 

The following is a list of Sirups. It is far better 
and cheaper to buy them ready made: 


Strawberry, Pineapple, 
Sherbet, Raspberry, 
Nectar, Wild Cherry, 
Grape, Orgeat, 
Cream, - Lemon, 
Sarsaparilla, Chocolate, 
Walnut, Maple, 

Red Currant, Orange, 
Almond, Crab Apple. 


Almost every season, there is a “run” upon one 
or more of the above sirups, in preference to others. 
In such cases, the confectioner who made his own 
sirups, might seriously lose. 
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CONFECTIONERY. 


Ice Cream, and its Flavors. 


Confectloners, generally, add Ice Cream Saloons 
to their stores. The additional expense is small: the 
relative profit quite large. Apart from the direct 
sales, it leads indirectly to the purchase of large 
quantities of confectionery by Ice Cream customers. 

Following we give some of the most popular re- 
cipes for well liked Ices: 

ICE CREAM—wNO. I. 


10 quarts pure cream, 
3 1-2 pounds choicest refined sugar, 
1-2 gill extract of vanilla. 

Stir the mixture thoroughly, then pour it into a 
ean, much larger than the mixture; the can must be 
packed hard in ice. Let it freeze—over half an hour. 

ICE CREAM—NO. I. 


6 pints of cream, 

6 pints fresh milk, 
1-2 pound of sugar, 
2 eggs. 

Having given the eggs a good beating, renew the 
beating in can, and stir: Flavor, and freeze. 

To either of these recipes add a half pint of any 
kind of fruit juice liked to each quart of the mix- 
ture. No additional flavor. 

Coffee flavor is given by mixing half a pint of ve- 
ry strong fluid coffee, to quart of cream; for choco- 
late, five ounces scraped, worked smooth in milk, to 
each quart of mixture. No other flavor. 
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ALL CHARGES FOR FREIGHT 


Are paid on a Great Bargain Box of Soap, containing a large line 
of presents. In order to secure it send your name and post-office address 
to J. D. Larkin & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for a trial box of Sweet Home Soap. 
Here is a letter from a lady who did this and tried the soap for ten days. 


Washington, Ill., June 16th, 1888. 
J. D. Larkin & Co. 

Sirs :—Inclosed please find a P. O. Order for six (6) dollars for one 
box of Sweet Home Soap, which I received about ten days ago. I find it 
all that I expected and more. It is just splendid, and the presents are nice. 
Hoping you will receive this soon, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
MARY E. FANBER. 
Thousands of letters like the above are on file in the office of the enter- 
prising firm referred to. 


A WIFE'S OPPORTUNITY. 


We know of no offer made by a wealthy and responsible firm to com- 
pare with that which the extensive house of J. D. Larkin & Co., of this 
city, makes in the 4dvocate this week. We wish all our readers would turn 
to the eighth page and read their attractive advertisement. We might gc 
en and tell you all about it, but it is useless, as they give you full infor. 
mation in black and white—what they give, why they give it, and why 
ey can afford to give it. We know the firm to be perfectly responsible, 
and that they will do all they agree to do.—Buffalo Christain Advocate, 
June 2ist. 


‘‘Sweet Home’”’ received in good order. You have given so much 
more than promised that I will not wait 30 days, but send money-order 


herewith.’’ 
FRED H. WALDRON, 
Room 17, City Hall. New Haven, Conn. 


*¢The card album and pictures please the children greatly, and in fact 
the case of soap at the price charged is a great bargain.”’ 
C. D. MILLER, 
Greenville, Pa. 


“‘ How you can afford to give such presents we cannot understand, but 
Ican recommend Sweet Home Soap as the best we ever used.”’ 
Rev. A. B. RICHARDSON, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


<The soap is first-class, and the extras more than we anticipated.” 
S. B. 


Kewanes, Ils. 
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J.D. LARKINS SOAPS. 


—_——=8- 8 _—_ 


(From Fournal and Messenger, Cincinnati, O.) 

J. D. Larkin & Co., are a firm of many years standing in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., reliable, and ranking as first-class business men. 
They are introducing a new soap, which will supercede the 
best in the market. So much confidence have they in the 
merit of their goods that they send them on trial (freight pre- 
paid), with the privilege of returning, at their expense, if not 
satisfactory. They have set aside the profits of their enormous 
factory for one year to give to the purchasers ordering goods in 
this way. 

See the large advertisement appearing from time to time in 
this paper. When yousend them a postal card, ordering the 
Great Bargain Box on trial, be sure to say that you 
saw the advertisement in this paper, and the goods will be 
promptly sent on terms therein stated. 


‘‘ The great box of soap has arrived—been tried and found entirely sat- 
isfactory. The fun of opening the box was worth half the cost. Nosoap but 
‘Sweet Home’ will ever be used in this house hereafter, so saith the lady.” 

VIRGIL C. GILMAN, 
Nashua, N. H. 


“You have treated us handsomely, and the soap, pictures, boraxine, 
extras, presents, etc., are more than I expected to receive.” 


MRS. D. E. WENGER, 
Gilman, Ills. 


‘I wild take pleasure in recommending your goods.’’ 
D. M. DARRIN, 
Addison, N. Y. 
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IS THE WORLD GETTING HONEST ? 


It must be; just see this! A well-known reliable firm in Buffalo, N. Y., 
offers to send a Great Bargain Box of laundry soap, together with 
nearly 100 articles, both useful and ornamental, to any address on 30 days 
trial. They prey the freight too. Now such an offer proves the honesty 
and good will of the firm, for as surely as ‘‘It takes a rogue to catcha 
rogue,’’ it takes an honest man to trust others. 

Send your address on a postal card (mentioning this paper) to J. D. 
Larkin & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and get a genuine surprise in a rare good 
bargain.— Christian Advocate. 


STRANGE BUT TRUE. 


(from New York Tribune, Dec. 20, 1888.) 


In other issues of this paper may be found large advertisements of a 
prominent soap manufacturing firm of Buffalo. The offer is a peculiar one, 
from the fact that this firm will send one Great Bargain Box of 
soaps (household and toilet, enough to last a family one year), freight 
charges all paid, on 30 days trial to any one who will send a postal card 
with name and shipping address on it. They also send quite an array of 
presets to those who buy. For details see advertisement. 

J. D. Larkin & Co., are a firm of many years standing in Buffalo, N. Y. 
They are reliable and rank as first-class business men. They certainly show 
great faith in their goods—Sweet Home Soap—when they will pay all 
charges of delivering a case for inspection to any one who will send for it. 
A hberal offer like theirs should bring them many applications, especially 
as no risk is incurred beyond the cost of a postal card on the part of those 
who send in their address to this firm. 


*¢ We opened the case last night in the kitchen, and madame, the 
children and servants were delighted with the extras. We found presents 
for everybody. How you can afford to give so much for so little money we 
do not know.” J. B. VAN BURGEN, 

Carbondale, Pa. 


‘¢T enclose check for the case of soap, and will say you have done all 
you agreed and more too. The ‘extras’ exceeded our expectations.” 
W. H 


’ 


Coshocton, O. 


*‘ We like the soap (both toilet and laundry), and further, we like your 
frank. honorable way of doing business.”’ 
J. E. PINE, 


Winsted, Conn, 


‘* My wife is highly pleased with the soap and extras.’ 
; J. H. BUTLER, 
Cherryville, Kas. 


*¢ You sent us more toilet soap and boraxine than you agreed, but I 
will forgive you and inclose check.”’ 
T. H. WHEAT, 


Horseheads, N. Y. 
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